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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


dagen debate on the Tariff in the Senate has proceeded with more 

speed since the minority has been put at ease about the Na- 
tional Elections bill. Its progress also has been materially helped 
by the suggestion that night sessions may be necessary to com- 
plete its discussion before the time fixed for a vote. There have 
been fewer set speeches on the demerits of the Protective policy, 
and even on critical questions it has been possible to reach a vote 
after an amount of discussion simply sufficient to bring out the 
reasons of the minority for their opinions. 

The Senate has adopted generally the amendments suggested 
by the Finance Committee. At some points it restored the duties 
to the level originally adopted by the House, where the Commit- 
tee had proposed a reduction. Rice and barley are instances of 
this. Barley is heavily imported from Canada by our brewers, 
and it is said that our own climate is too warm to grow it to ad- 
vantage. But the feeling in the Senate was that a duty which 
fell exclusively on the brewers was no matter for regret. But 
what if it led to the use of substitutes for malt, with the result of 
making beer even more unwholesome than it now is? The same 
consideration had some weight in the restoration of the House’s 
duty on rice, which is largely used by the brewers. That enlisted 
many votes from the South; but Senator Call could not muster 
enough votes to secure the same action on oranges and lemons, 
the House duties on which the Committee have reduced by one- 
half. 

The proposal to increase greatly the duty on imported tobacco 
met with decided opposition from the minority, but it was un- 
availing. Under the Tariff of 1883 there has been a great increase 
in the importation of Sumatra tobacco to make cigar-wrappers, 
and it has tended to lower the prices of home-grown tobacco. 
Formerly this would have been a Southern question also ; but re- 
cent changes have given Connecticut much of the importance 
Virginia once enjoyed as a tobacco-growing State. The valley of 
the Connecticut has gained great wealth by the introduction of 
the crop; and as Senator Platt said, this is an issue on which 
there is no division of opinion in that State. 





THE duties on salt and on wool furnished the most notable 
fighting points in the debate thus far. The Democrats went back 
to Benton to find terms severe enough to denounce the duty on 
salt. That salt sells for just a trifle more than dirt would if it 
had to be barreled up for customers, was not a fact that struck 
them. That it is much cheaper now than it was in the years be- 
fore the War, under the low Tariff of 1857, although there have 
been no great improvements in the methods of production, is 
another truth they did not notice. In fact we have no reason to 
complain of our salt-producers, and they certainly have not been 
growing rich at the prices which have prevailed of late years. 

As regards wool Mr. Allison avowed his disagreement with 
the schedule in the matter of the duty on third-class wools. He 
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did not think we should attempt the production of coarse wools 
of that grade, but he yielded his judgment to his colleagues, in 
order that our wool-growers might make a fair experiment as to 
what could be done with profit. 

Mr. Carlisle moved to strike out the entire series of clauses 
which relate to wool, thus putting wool on the Free List. The 
Democrats took the ground that by admitting wool free of duty 
there would be achieved such a development of our woolen manu- 
facture as would create an unexampled demand for wools of all 
kinds, so that the American wool-grower would get better prices 
than now. The only fact alleged in support of this theory is that 
the wool-growing industry is ina bad way under the duties of the 
present Tariff, which they proceed to describe as highly protec- 
tive. Those duties are not protective at all, as the American 
wool-grower very well knows; and neither are the duties on 
woolens, which are equally necessary to the wool-grower, as it is 
upon their operation he depends for a market for his product. 
There is no subject on which the Democrats have blundered 
worse than this of the wool duties; and not the least of their 
blunders was the solid party vote they cast for Mr. Carlisle’s 
amendment. Senator Payne was absent; if present, he would 
have voted with the majority. 


ON motion of Senator Plumb the duties on imported wines 
and spirits were greatly increased, everybody regarding this as a 
duty for revenue rather than protection. The entire prohibition 
of the importation of adulterated wines and spirits would have 
been an excellent addition to the bill, if it could be carried out. 
It is notorious that no pure wines and hardly any pure liquors are 
made in Europe, especially since the injury done to the vines by 
the phylloxera insect. The French authorities have abandoned 
their traditional precautions for the purity of the wine taken into 
the French cities, because their enforcement would amount to a 
prohibitory law. Especially French claret is adulterated with sal- 
icylic acid, which is very dangerous to most people’s health. The 
subject has been strongly and effectively presented by our min- 
ister to France, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, in recent correspondence with 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Ribot, Mr. Reid 
pointing out that the discrimination of the French laws against 
American pork, on the absurd pretense that it is not wholesome, 
is in great contrast with our omission to exclude French wines 
even when they are notoriously impure. 

It is to be remarked as to very high duties on imported wines 
and liquors that their expediency is doubtful. Our own experi- 
ence has conclusively shown that there is a limit to the duty on 
such articles that can be collected. When a tax or duty is put too 
high, the inducement to concealment of the manufacture, and to 
smuggling, is made so great that ingenuity is apt to defeat legis- 
lation. So it was when our tax on whiskey was so high that 
whiskey sold for less than the tax in the open market. And so it 
was when English duties on wines and spirits were so high as to 
maintain a race of successful smugglers on every coast of the 
island. ' 


THE Sugar schedule, which was reached on Tuesday, brought 
up both the question of the effect on the revenue of abandoning 
the large income from these duties, and that of obtaining larger 
commercial concessions from the sugar-producing countries in re- 
turn for the proposed repeal. As to the first, Mr. Allison made a 
somewhat careful calculation that there would be a surplus of 
about $15,000,000 at the end of the present fiscal year. He re- 
minded the Senate that fully a third of a year will have expired 
before the Tariff generally can be put into operation, and nearly 
half of it before the Sugar schedule can become operative. He 
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might have added that if a reciprocity arrangement is connected 
with the repeal of the Sugar duties, it is not likely that that re- 
peal will have become effective before next July. At the same 
time it is necessary to remember that special causes for a large 
income in a single year are of no permanent importance. What 
will be the effect on coming years ? 


THE Democrats, of course, profess to see in every such propo- 
sal an approximation to Free Trade principles. They reason as 
though Protectionists were in some way committed to the restric- 
tion of our commerce with our neighbors. Nothing could be more 
untrue, as may be seen from the writings of the long series of Pro- 
tectionist authors from Hamilton and Tench Coxe down to our 
own time. No Protectionist regards the amount of our exports 
and imports as an adequate test of national prosperity. But all 
recognize that this country does and must carry on exchanges with 
neighbors of different climatic and industrial character, and that 
these should be adjusted to secure something like a fair balance 
of trade to both sides. As we are purchasing twice as much of 
these American neighbors of ours as we are selling them, it is for 
us to tell them that we want better terms. 

Much on the same line as the Democrats, the Tribune has 
been discoursing of “‘ broader Protection ” in a way which implies 
some kind of contrast between Mr. Blaine and other writers and 
speakers on this subject. It may be that our esteemed contempo- 
rary has imbibed somewhat broader ideas of what the Protection- 
ist policy involves since its political idol began to urge his plan on 
Congress. But the readers of THE AMERICAN will bear us witness 
that ever since we began our advocacy of the American policy of 
care for our industrial growth, that is to say ever since this paper 
began to appear, we have urged a policy of limited reciprocity 
with our neighbors to the Southward, and one of unlimited re- 
ciprocity or “ commercial union” with Canada. 





OF proposals of Reciprocity the Senate has had quite an abun- 
dance since Mr. Blaine’s letter was transmitted to Congress by the 
President. All of these are now covered by that of the Finance 
Committee, which comes very near if not exactly to the ground 
desired. In the course of the discussion, Mr. Hale practically 
abandoned the amendment he had proposed, saying that it was 
designed simply to outline the subject, and Mr. Sherman, in his 
analysis of this particular proposal, showed the great need of ex- 
act language, definite proposals, and close limitation of the scope 
of the legislation. 

Senator Dolph of Oregon expressed an apprehension that these 
plans of reciprocity may have the effect of breaking down the Pro- 
tective system. The senators generally differ only as to the de- 
tails of the various proposals. They see that no Tariff can exist 
without a Free List, and that it is upon the Free List and not upon 
the body of the Tariff that reciprocity must be based, if it is to be 
adopted at all. The proposed Tariff increases the exemption from 
duties from the one-third to the one-half of all our imports. The 
plan of reciprocity means nothing more than the making of this re- 
duction conditional upon the concession of similar advantages from 
our neighbors. And as they tax almost everything we send them, 
while we admit most of their products free of duty, it is only fair 
to ask a reconsideration of the condition of our mutual exchanges. 


BESIDES the adoption of the amendments to the Contract La- 
bor bill, of which we spoke last week, and the passage of an 
Eight Hours bill for all laborers employed by the Government in 
any capacity, the House has done little else than adopt the bill to 
define lard and tax counterfeits out of existence. The passage of 
the bill was not accomplished until nearly four days had been 
wasted in dilatory proceedings, in which a large body of Demo- 
crats were aided by a number of Republicans. The opposition to 
the bill was twofold. Some of both parties resisted its passage on 
grounds of principle, as being an approach to paternalism in gov- 
ernment, which may constitute a very unfortunate precedent, 
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Others were interested in the manufacture of cotton-seed oil and 
other substances which are employed for the adulteration of lard. 
The support and the opposition to the measure divided both par- 
ties, but the Democrats in the main were against it and the Re- 
publicans for it. While we think the weight of reason lay with 
the opposition, we find it impossible to justify the tactics used for 
its defeat; nor are we surprised that these led to altercations 
which ended in scenes disgraceful to the House. It is satisfactory 
that the majority at last had its own way, even though it was in 
the wrong, and that no such bad precedent was set as was the 
defeat of the bill to refund the cotton-tax in the last Congress. 





THE elections in Vermont and Arkansas this week are of un- 
equal interest. In Vermont there was not the inducement to get 
out a full vote on either side; and of course the Democrats claim 
‘‘ gains ” which indicate a loss of strength for the dominant party. 
The Democrats have been reporting gains in Vermont at every 
off-election within the memory of man; but the State rolls up the 
usual Republican majority in presidential years, when it is worth 
while to make an effort. 

In Arkansas the “ White Man’s Party ” seem to have varied 
their usual style of proceeding by stealing the ‘‘ Union Labor” 
party’s ballots before the election was held, so that unanimity 
might be attained without the resort to riot and assassination, or 
even the stealing of ballot-boxes. Yet the plan does not seem to 
have worked so evenly as to enable them to dispense with violence 
at all points. From several of the towns,—including, of course, 
Morrilton,—there are reports of political outrages, which are 
rendered only too credible by such evidence as was collected in 
the Clayton-Breckenridge case. In some instances the judges of 
election appointed by a State court were driven from their posts 
with violence, on the plea that the judge had acted unconstitu- 
tionally in appointing representatives of the Union-Labor party 
who were not acceptable to the Democrats. In those counties 
where anything like a fair vote is possible, the Democrats lost 
ground ; but in others they have too complete control of the ma- 
chinery of elections to allow of any majority overcoming their 
returns. Arkansas seems bound to impress on the country the 
need for as much regulation of elections by national authority as 
the Constitution allows. 





Ir seems that the First Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Clarkson, has actually retired from the public service. But un- 
fortunately this comes much too late. Mr. Clarkson has done his 
utmost to deprive his party of the support of that element which 
helped it to overthrow the Cleveland Administration in the be- 
lief that no other could do worse, and that weight was to be at- 
tached to the professions of the National platform and the 
speeches of the chief candidate. Not even under Mr. Vilas was 
the business of political slaughter carried on more effectively ; 
and if there be any places still untouched by his removals, it must 
be those held by Democrats of late appointment, or among those 
fourth-class officers whose remuneration is too low to allow of 
their becoming an object of ambition to the office-seeker. And 
this has not been the work of one who professed any scruples 
about applying the ‘Spoils ’’ doctrine to practical politics. On 
the contrary, Clarkson’s words have been as audacious as his acts, 
and as flatly in defiance of the pledges given by the party in the 
campaign of 1888. The section of the public service protected 
against partisan appointments, but not against partisan removals, 
by the Pendleton law, he evidently regards as stolen from the 
party in power; and if he had his choice he would repeal that 
and all similar legislation and put everything at the disposal of 
the heads of the departments. It is amazing that Mr. Harrison 
should have allowed a person so prominently connected with his 
Administration and its appointments to openly fulminate such 
doctrines without rebuke,—or rather it would have been amazing, 
if it had not been shown how the baleful influence of corrupt and 
unprincipled politics, the Quayism of the time, had spread its pall 
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over the Administration. The weakness of the President in per- 
mitting himself to be thus dominated has been a great misfortune 
to the Republican party, and if it had not been for the courage of 
some of his Cabinet, notably Mr. Windom, in openly and vigor- 
ously defending the policy of Reform in the Civil Service, it is 
hard to say how far the Clarkson policy of degeneracy would have 
been carried. 





THE Committee on Suffrage in the Mississippi Constitutional 
Convention has made its report. The terms it proposes for the 
exercise of the suffrage are sufficiently ingenious. Besides a resi- 
dence qualification, a poll-tax of $2 a year is exacted. Women 
who own $200 worth of real estate are allowed to vote by proxy, 
their ballots being deposited by some man to whom they have 
given written authority. But the fine point of the plan is the re- 
quirement, not that the voter shall be able to read the State Con- 
stitution as is provided in several of our States, but that he shall 
be able to “ understand ” it when read to him. This invests the 
election judges with the power to disfranchise every black voter 
in the State. They are the sole judges whether the voter “ un- 
derstands ” the document! Of course they can rest quite satisfied 
with the intelligence of the illiterate white man in the matter, 
and then declare that even an educated negro is not up to the 
mark in point of “ understanding.” 

_A more palpable provision for the legalization of political 
fraud, the Committee could not have devised. It even surpasses 
the South Carolina device of requiring the black voter to deposit 
his ballot in a box especially designated for ballots of that kind, 
while he is not told which it is, and the boxes are frequently 
shifted to produce as much confusion as possible. The South 
Carolina device might be a source of embarrassment to illiterate 
whites, and educated blacks might overcome the difficulty it pre- 
sents. But the Mississippi plan lets in the most ignorant white 
man and shuts out the best taught voter of the darker skin. 

It is the Boston Herald, not a Republican paper, which sug- 
gests that Mississippi should take care not to come into collision 
with the National Constitution by its ingenious devices. It says : 

“The American idea is that all the people shall participate in the Gov- 
ernment. A State in which a majority of the people are disfranchised is the 
worst kind of an anomaly with us. It amounts to a revolution which other 
States hardly could tolerate, even if it were adopted by Mississippi. Such is 
not the republican form of government guaranteed by the National Consti- 
tution.” 





Muci has been made in some newspapers of a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Maine to the effect that certain naturalizations 
of aliens in the town of Biddeford were not in accord with the re- 
quirement of the laws of the State, and that these persons must 
take out other naturalization papers if they are to vote at the com- 
ing elections. As the aliens in question are mostly or entirely 
Democrats, and as Biddeford is in the First District, this was rep- 
resented, even by newspapers like the Times of New York, as part 
of a conspiracy to prevent the Speaker’s defeat. Before the Su- 
preme Court of any commonwealth is described as entering into a 
conspiracy of that sort, the evidence of its guilt should be very 
strong indeed. In this case the proof of such an intention is en- 
tirely wanting, since the decision had no such necessary effect. 
The aliens in question had ample time to obtain their papers in 
proper form; but it suited certain small Democratic officials to 
represent the decision as a grievance of the first magnitude, and 
to recommend these irregularly naturalized voters to insist on 
their right to vote in spite of the decision. And now a New York 
Democrat attempts to elevate the question to the dignity of a na- 
tional issue by bringing in a bill to declare the naturalizations valid 
in spite of the court’s decision. 





THE Prohibitionists of Pennsylvania have held their custom- 
ary State Convention, with a larger attendance than heretofore, 
every county having delegates present, it was stated. A full list 








Venango county, for Governor. 

Exactly what the effect of the Prohibitionist vote will be this 
year is not easy to forecast. Many young Republicans, who have 
their eyes open to the disgrace of their party under the rule of 
Mr. Quay, will take the side track by voting for Mr. Miller, while 
it is reasonable to presume that many who have heretofore voted 
for Prohibition candidates will now help to make the defeat of 
Quayism more certain, by supporting Governor Pattison. They 
have in mind very vividly what was stated by Mr. H. P. Crowell, 
the Secretary of the Philadelphia Brewers’ Association, a few 
munths ago, as to the course of Mr. Quay at the time of the vote 
on the Prohibitory Amendment, in June, 1889. His statement, 
(given in The Voice of New York) included these details: 

“Did I pay Quay any money? Yes; for three years he bled us, and our con- 
tributions to him came very near beating us at the polls. . . . He tries 
to be on both sides. It was reported during our campaign that he would 
vote for the Amendment. Quay denied it, and satisfied us that it was false ; 
but all of Quay’s stronge&t personal friends and supporters were with us be- 
yond doubt, and it was understood with his approval. Jt was for that influence 
we contributed to his support for three years.” 

As money is the chief reliance in the Quay-Delamater pro- 
gramme of the present year, no doubt the brewers will be “‘ bled” 
again, if they will submit to the operation, and if it were possi- 
ble for Mr. Delamater to be elected it would be in large measure 
the outcome of such a corruption fund. 





Ir is noted that there is a something like an epidemic of 
strikes at present,— but more apparently in Europe than here. In 
England there are several on hand, and indeed there has been an 
uninterrupted series ever since the great dock strike in London, 
more than a yearago. There are several also on the Continent, 
especially in the mining regions. But the most extensive is in 
Australia, where it seems likely to embrace the whole body of the 
working people before it ends. In Australia until recently labor 
had everything its own way. But of late there has been much 
want of employment, especially in New South Wales, and a con- 
sequent disposition to discontent and to Socialistic experiments. 
In this case the strike seems likely to become international through 
the shipping-lines being involved in it. In return for the substan- 
tial aid sent them from that colony, the English dock-yard labor- 
ers propose to boycott ships whose owners are involved in the 
troubles in Australia. 

On the other hand, both in Australia and England, there has 
been a general movement of the representatives of capital to meet 
the action of the strikers with combined resistance. Should this 
be a success the era of strikes may come to an end in a way which 
the working classes will find very disagreeable. But the discon- 
tent thus deprived of its present channel of expression, would go 
to strengthen all sorts of revolutionary movements. The triumph 
of capital might end in the temporary overthrow of our present 
system of individual initiative and personal property. 





Mr. WHARTON, who has charge of the State Department in 
Mr. Blaine’s absence, did not show much boldness in his response 
to the memorial of the American Armenians with reference to the 
condition of their people at home. It is not the wisest course to 
advertise a powér like Turkey of the limits beyond which you 
cannot think of going in enforcing the demands of humanity ; and 
more might have been made of the identification of American 
with Armenian interests in the matter of Moussa Bey. This official 
scoundrel’s chief crime was the murder of an American missionary ; 
and it is not to our credit that that murder is still unpunished. 
Had it been an Englishman or a Frenchman who had been put to 
death, the Turk would have found some means for satisfying the 
Government concerned before this. But just because of our bad 
and undiplomatic habit of beginning with a declaration that we 
cannot think of going beyond moral suasion with a power which 
is about as sensitive to moral suasion as the Sphynx, we have to 
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report that nothing has been accomplished except the retirement 
of Moussa Bey to honorable and luxurious banishment in Syria. 

Mr. Wharton is quite right in saying that we cannot invoke 
the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, as we were not a party to 
that Treaty, and as we systematically avoid interference in the 
arrangements European powers make with each other. That is 
a corollary to the Monroe Doctrine. But Armenia is not in 
Europe, and the fact that American missionaries have been labor- 
ing in that country for more than half a century for the education 
and the religious elevation of its people, gives us a solid interest 
in the country which the Porte would be obliged to recognize in 
the case of English or French missionaries. 


WHEN Milton put the wars of the Anglo-Saxon on a level with 
the fightings of the kites and the crows in point of historical sig- 
nificance, he was—as we now know—unjust to the ancestors of the 
English people. But somewhat similar must be the feeling with 
which we attempt to follow the course of the war which has been 
waging among the republics of Central America, and try to extract 
some significance of principle out of the conflict of armies and of 
parties. In a general way we know that the northern States are 
resisting a proposal of federal consolidation, which they think 
unfair to themselves, and apparently with success. But it is with 
great satisfaction that we hear of the signature of preliminary 
articles looking to a peace. Whatever the settlement of the main 
question, there is nothing to be gained by trying to coerce unwil- 
ling people into a national order for which they have no liking and 
to which they never assented. If the “will to be one” is wanting, 
the first foundation for a national union even under a federal 
government has not been laid. 

An unpleasant episode of the struggle is the killing of General 
Barrundia on board an American steamer. Not that the man 
himself is entitled to much sympathy. He was a political adven- 
turer, on his way from Mexico to Central America to make as 
much trouble as possible. And if he was in Guatemalan waters, 
and resisted arrest, he was liable to be killed by the officers of that 
government. We cannot extend our protection to such people 
against the authorities of the country into whose jurisdiction they 
have employed our vessels to carry them. The only point the 
despatch does not make clear is the position of the vessel, which 
is spoken of as “a passing American steamer.” 


THE British Government has been compelled to employ the 
military force in the collection of tithes in Wales. Of course the 
people at once gave way to this display of power, just as the Irish 
did in 1835. But none the less the Irish compelled the Govern- 
ment to cease the collection of the hated tax from Catholic farm- 
ers for the support of analien Church. By keeping up that show 
of resistance which required the use of the soldiers, they made 
tithe-collection so expensive that every ten shillings taken from 
them cost the Government thirty. Then the tithe system was 
abolished. 

The Welsh, although of the same Keltic stock, are not such 
masters of “ nagging’ as are the Irish. They bave not had as 
many occasions to use that art. But they broke down the Turn- 
pike system the English had devised for them, by their “‘ Rebecca 
riots ;’’ and they probably will not cease until they have secured 
the disestablishment of the Anglican Church, which has been the 
Church of the minority for nearly two hundred years. 


THE QUESTION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE. 


he is gratifying, of course, to those who, like THE AMERICAN, 

have for years been endeavoring to enlarge our trade with 
our neighbors, by reciprocal arrangements, to find that at last this 
great step is likely to be taken. The measure is now within the 
scope of practical action in Congress, and in our comments else- 
where upon a number of the proposals which have been made, 
we give some of the matters of detail. 
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There are certain governing principles and circumstances 
which relate to the subject, and they can be concisely and plainly 
stated. First, our trade relations with Canada on one hand, and 
with the Central and South American nations on the other, cannot 
be safely and wisely dealt with on the same basis. The two regions, 
their people, their products, their markets, their degree of auton- 
omy, and their political relations to us, are all so different that they 
must be separated. We not only do not propose to enter on any 
general system of Free Trade with the world, but we propose to 
deal according to the circumstances with regions whose differences 
are so great as—for example—those of Cuba and Canada. 

Second, the safe plan is not to proceed by treaty, but by legis- 
lation of Congress. This ought to be definite, precise, and 
limited. In the Tariff bill now under the hand of Congress, we 
should make certain overtures to certain producers, saying exactly 
what we will give for precisely defined trade concessions. There 
should be as little as possible left to the discretion of anybody, 
the President included. It is a dangerous power to commit to 
Mr. Harrison, or to any successor of his, to permit him to impose 
or remit, to increase or diminish, the duties on imports. Whether 
he, or his successors, would do it honestly is not the question: it 
is a subject which demands to be dealt with deliberately and pub- 
licly, and with the reasons for every conclusion not only sub- 
mitted at the end, but exposed to criticism at each step, as is the 
case with Congressional action. There is no difficulty in the case. 
Our present overture, and the only one of serious importance 
which is likely to be acted upon at this session, is to the countries 
producing sugar. For reasons of our own, (that the sugar duty is 
not protective, but a revenue impost, simply, and that the revenue 
is not needed), we are ready to put sugar, wholly or partly, on 
the Free List: we can say, therefore, in plain words, in the clauses 
which deal with it, what we propose to the countries which de- 
sire our sugar market. 

And thirdly, as to Canada. It would be opening the door to 
infinite distraction of our Tariff relations to dicker with Canada 
on a piecemeal plan. We must either have a general and sweep- 
ing arrangement by which the whole line of custom-houses along 
the borders can be abolished, or we must maintain our Tariff 
against her as against the rest of the world. In any dickering over 
partial reciprocity we should suffer just as we did in the old treaty, 
which we were so glad to terminate when we had the chance. It 
must be as to Canada either commercial union or nothing. 

It is to be hoped that the gentlemen in Congress who are la- 
boring with the subject will persevere, and that the Tariff will not 
be disposed of without adding to its clauses an effective dealing 
with the sugar duty in the interest of the enlargement of our trade. 


WISE DEALING WITH THE TARIFF. 


age nel Congress is not to adjourn without passing a new Tariff 

law, we take for granted. Even the worthy Senators who 
were ready to sacrifice the Anti-Lottery bill, the National Elec- 
tions bill, and other important measures, put the Tariff bill on 
the list along with the local jobs they proposed to have acted upon 
at the present session. But exactly what kind of a bill will come 
out of the discussion is still uncertain. The House bill showed 
itself sufficiently fluid, both before and after it left the hands of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and on the whole it gained 
both in consistency and other merits by the House action. The 
Senate Committee reported it to the Senate with amendments 
on every page,—some of them wise, some of them quite other- 
wise. And as the debate proceeds there are amendments enough 
to indicate that the measure will finally return to the House even 
more altered than when it was reported to the Senate. It will, of 
course, go finally to a Committee of Conference, and it will lie in 
the hands of a few members of either House to say what the new 
Tariff will be. 

That some kind of Tariff revision should be undertaken by 
this Congress was inevitable. The Republicans who control both 
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branches, were committed, by their action at the session of 
1888, to a revision of the Tariff on Protection lines, and to 
effect a diminution of the great volume of needless imports 
both of manufactures and of farm produce, which diminishes 
the employments of our people and detracts from our wealth. 
The duties on wool, on woolens, on hosiery, on linen and 
linen yarns, and some other articles called for alteration and 
those on sugar and works of art were candidates for entire 
removal. But it is open to question whether it were better 
to propose a bill dealing with selected duties which require 
amendment, or to pass the whole Tariff under inspection and 
revision. The example thrice set by the Democrats of the House 
and by the Senate in 1888 seems to have been decisive as to 
this; and Mr. McKinley’s Committee elaborated a completely new 
Tariff. 

In the main the House Tariff aimed at carrying out the 
pledges of the party’s platform. But it is always hard to obtain 
from a body of politicians a measure which rests on the consistent 
application of any principle. Mr. Mills’s proposed Tariff, with 
its special favors to sumac, pea-nuts, and other Southern products, 
was a striking instance of this. Mr. McKinley’s bill was not so 
glaringly so; but it contained proposals which showed that his 
committee had taken counsel not only with general principles, but 
with members of House and Senate who stood undeservedly high 
in the favor of the Administration, and who knew how to “ take 
care of their friends.” Duties were increased and even doubled with 
no other necessity for a change than the wishes of gentlemen who 
thought they had laid the party under obligations. We charge 
upon the committee no graver fault than that of yielding to pres- 
sure of this kind; and we are glad to see that the Senate has un- 
done most of the bad work secured by such pressure. 

Practically there have been four proposed Tariffs before the 
country at this session: that of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, that of the House, that of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, and that which the Senate itself is now evolving. Not 
one of the four is a satisfactory Tariff at all points; not one of the 
four is a Tariff capable of standing for twenty or even ten years 
without serious alterations. We do not hesitate to say that the 
existing Tariff is nearly as good as any of the four, and that it 
could be made much better than any of them by less than a score 
of amendments. 

The Republicans of House and Senate shouid aim at nothing 
less than a Tariff which shall be a finality,—so free from excesses 
and anomalies, and so complete in its comprehension of the field, 
that to attack it would be to attack the principle of Protection it- 
self. We want a Tariff which will close this discussion for the 
rest of the century and more, and which the Democracy will ac- 
cept as they accepted Reconstruction, Resumption, and other 
great measures of the Republican policy. Such an outcome of 
the discussion is not beyond possibility. It has been reached in 
the Australian colony of Victoria, where both parties acquiesce 
in the Protective policy embodied in a judicious Tariff, although 
only one of the parties accepts it in principle. 

The Republican party has a great opportunity. It is several 
years since President, Senate, and House were all in its control. 
The Democrats have not had so much since 1857-8. It may be 
some time in the Twentieth century before the same fortunate 
combination falls to either party again. The safe course, the 
course which avoids provoking reactions, is that which shuns fa- 
voritism of every kind and seeks moderation. Every excessive 
duty is a handle for a wary and active enemy to lay hold of. 
Every neglected industry is an ally to the party of discontent. 
He who builds a Tariff structure which is to last must lay it with 
the plumb-line of economic principle, and permit of no deflections 
to the side of any interest. 

In estimating the incidence of any duty now to be imposed, 
and its protective effect, it is well to remember that the Tariff 
Administration bill modifies the situation very materially. It 








secures for the first time the honest application of our Tariff law 
to our import trade. It establishes such checks on false invoicing, 
and attaches such risks to the practice, as will make foreign houses 
think twice before adopting or continuing it. It allows none 
but bond fide importers the privilege of correcting an invoice before 
the Appraisers pass on it. It attaches a presumption of fraud 
wherever they find the goods are worth a fifth more than the in- 
voice specifies. It adds the cost of packings to the dutiable value 
of the goods. These provisions amount to a great practical in- 
crease of the duties even under the present Tariff; and they ac- 
count in part for the haste shown to land great stocks of European 
wares in America before the new Appraisers are authorized to 
begin their work. 

Mr. Blaine is right in saying that our new Tariff legislation 
should look toward the increase of our foreign commerce as well 
as to the development of our manufactures. The exuberant en- 
ergy of American production has been allowed only such outlets 
as our rivals for the world’s trade found it profitable to establish. 
In the absence of a mercantile marine of adequate capacity under 
our own flag, they have been able to divert our commercial inter- 
course into whatever channels they pleased, and to check its ad- 
vances when it threatened their monopoly. All this is at an end 
in the purpose of the American people. Mr. Frye’s Navigation 
bills, which embody that purpose, mark the opening of a new era, 
in which the keenness of American invention aud the audacity 
of its ingenuity are to be brought into direct relations with the 
needs of all mankind, and placed at their service. A fitting first 
step to the new era would be to notify our neighbors and custom- 
ers that free access for their products to the greatest market 
of the world must be obtained by a corresponding readiness on 
their part to give us fair terms of trade. A declaration to this 
effect in the Tariff, making the free import, not only of raw su- 
gar, but of a number of such articles, dependent on concessions of 
equal value to us, would be of the first importance to both our 
agricultural and our manufacturing interests. The Senate will 
mniss its opportunity if it fail to adopt it. 

We share the hopes of the majority in House and Senate that 
wise legislation for the restoration of our shipping and the pro- 
tection of our industries will introduce a new era of prosperity, 
and will help to set a limit to the dispute over our fiscal policy. 
But to that end we need the most careful consideration of every 
proposal which is before Congress, and the absolute exclusion of 
provisions based on private rather than public considerations. 

HOUSEKEEPERS AND CITY GOVERNMENT. 

r there is one thing more than another calculated to make a wo- 

man want to take a hand in government, it is the utter ineffi- 
ciency and failure of government at the points where it most affects 
her comfort and convenience as a housekeeper. It is hard to im- 
agine a more complete farce than the way the minor functions of 
the city government are discharged,—or not discharged, rather,— 
in certain parts of Philadelphia. To prove this, let facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 

I live in the borders of Germantown,—a neighborhood which 
might be very pleasant, if it were a little more decidedly either 
city or country. It is in just that half-way state of which real es- 
tate operators speak in their advertisements as combining the de- 
lights of the country with city conveniences, and which usually 
turns out upon trial to mean a combination of city rents and taxes 
with country mud and disorder. We have city water, it is true,— 
for this, mueh thanks. The street is curbed, but not paved. In- 
stead of paved sidewalks there are generally board walks, in various 
stages of decay. The houses are far enough apart to tempt the 
daring small boy to race through the rear lots and make incursions 
into the back yards, but not at sufficient distance to give the sense 
of openness and freedom which one gets in the “ real country.” 

On a large lot next to our house a contractor is putting up a 
number of small houses. During the building operations he has 
taken possession of the street, covering it with heaps of stone and 
brick, with window and door frames and beds of mortar, and 
leaving a space just wide enough for one vehicle to crowd through 
next the opposite curb. On the sidewalk (for in front of this lot 
there is a brick sidewalk) stones and bricks are dumped until it 
is completely covered; not the least pretense is made of keep- 
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ing even a path open through. Yet I am told that he has a 
right to occupy only half the street, and not to obstruct the pave- 
ment at all. Then, also, not content with this, he has widened 
his borders, and planted bricks and mortar-beds in front of not 
only the lots on which he is building, but those also on both sides 
of it. The crossing in front of our house, which is the only means 
of fording the street in damp weather, and on which in the spring 
thaw the milk-wagon emerges and stops to deliver our milk, before 
entering on the “deeper depths below,” is buried beneath a 
mountain of bricks, impassable to all but the goat which comes up 
from the lot beyond for this purpose. 

I complained to the man who appeared to be in command. 
He said that he was just after telling the men they wasn’t to dump 
no more stuff on that crossing, and he’d attend to it; but it re- 
mained the same. The next morning I went to the office of the 
builder, and entered a general protest. I was treated politely, and 
assured that there should be no further cause for complaint ; but 
there continued to be no cause for anything else. Finally, one 
day, I put my baby in his carriage, and started out to hunt for a 
policeman. At the crossing I (necessarily) stopped, and indig- 
nantly ordered two men to take away those bricks, and let me get 
across. They did so. I found my policeman, and, refusing to 
trust his promises, brought him with me to the scene of conflict. 
He seemed reluctant to come, and I suspect that he had a corrupt 
understanding with the builders. However, he told them respect- 
fully that they ought to keep the crossing clear, but said nothing 
about the pavement. They did not seem at all disturbed by his re- 
marks; and I did not feel that I had made any permanent advance 
in obtaining my rights. 

Now is it not somebody’s business to see that the right of the 
public to the public streets is enforced? Must the housekeeper 
herself see to it that men do not break the laws? Evidently the 
builder here counts upon the indolence and forbearance of the peo- 
ple concerned, as a matter of course. He knows that they will 
have to take much trouble, and will get little satisfaction ; and ac- 
cordingly he does not concern himself about their discontent. A 
woman’s way of fixing things would be to make him subject to a 
certain fine for every hour during which he obstructed the side- 
walks or the streets in front of other properties, and permitting any 
one to enter complaint and sue for the fine. On the same plan, 
the policeman should have his pay stopped during the time that a 
city ordinance was violated in his district. If this were done, 
would not the consciousness that he was hourly piling up a fine 
which anybody might collect make the builder more apt to re- 
gard the law, and would not the policeman be more apt to see that 
he did so? Or is this a weak feminine notion ? 

Another standing nuisance is the defiant neglect of the col- 
lectors of ashes and garbage. In the hottest weather of summer 
the garbage has accumulated unremoved for ten days at a time, 
and the ashes for almost as many weeks. Fortunately for me in 
this case, the contractor (or rather the sub-sub-contractor, for I 
find that the work is “ farmed out”’ in this complicated fashion) 
for both ashes and garbage is one and the same person, and he 
lives only a block away, on the way to the grocery store, so that 
I can bother him a good deal without much trouble to myself; 
and I rejoice that, in this one respect at least, I have been able to 
faithfully discharge what I consider a public duty. It was a long 
time, however, before my labors bore fruit. At first the sub-sub- 
contractor would lose himself in conjectures as to how the man 
who was on that route could possibly have missed our house. 
The next time he would be painfully and disagreeably surprised 
that after all his expostulations another lapse should have oc- 
curred ; and I soon became familiar with all the variations of ex- 
cuse and assertions of rectitude which ingenuity could frame, but 
without improvement; until, finally, I touched the right spring 
when I remarked one day that my husband knew the member of 
Council from that ward, and thought he could get the contractor’s 
pay stopped. That solved the problem. As in the old story, the 
fire began very quickly to burn the stick, the stick began to bang 
the dog, the dog began to bite the pig, and our ashes and garbage 
have been removed with considerable assiduity and regularity ever 
since. 

Now it seems to me that men omit one most important thing 
in their municipal arrangements: they do not provide motives for 
the various officials to do their duty. Instead of making it neces- 
sary for a public servant to show that he has done his duty or per- 
formed his contract before he gets his pay, they make it difficult, 
and in some cases actually dangerous, for a neglected and out- 
raged public even to complain of his faithlessness; and faithless- 
ness never seems to be considered a reason for not paying him. 
In not a few instances the failure to “ tip ’’ a policeman is evidently 
considered by that worthy just ground for entire withdrawal of his 
protection ; and to complain of that withdrawal is apt to result in 
a noticeable increase in the forays of the small boy, who learns 
with marvelous quickness where he can depredate with impunity. 











Would it not be different if the pay depended upon the work being 
properly done, and if complaints of neglect or inefficiency which 
proved té be well grounded, lessened the pay? It is certainly not 
in harmony with common-sense to expect good service when bad 
service commands the same reward. If it were made easy to com- 
plain, and at the same time evidence in support of the complaint 
were required, the various officials would watch each other, and 
each would in turn be watched most effectually by the people 
whom he ought to protect or serve. 

Probably few men realize how utterly unprotected women are, 
especially in suburban neighborhoods. To say nothing of tramps 
and men of doubtful character, the boys of the vicinity make 
many women’s lives a burden to them. Grounds are entered, fruit 
is stolen, children are terrified and insulted, and the feeling of se- 
curity which is so essential to comfort is completely dispelled ; 
and for practical purposes, it is utterly useless to expect aid and 
protection from policemen, unless they are bribed for that purpose. 
It is galling to pay blackmail, even if one is able. Let women 
have the paying of policemen and contractors, and see if they do 
not contrive to have work done and order maintained. 

E. M. F. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE GARDEN. 


O one who long in city pent,’ the very word garden is a 

name to conjure with. When untoward fate binds us 
down to unwelcome tasks in town all through the baleful influence 
of the dog-star, we find some measure of comfort in recalling all 
the delectable things said of gardens, from that of Eden down to 
that charming one where the Lady Corisande found her fate. We 
think of the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, fashioned to please the 
whim of a homesick queen, the garden of the Hesperides, with its 
golden apples so jealously guarded by the watchful dragon, the 
famous garden of King Alkinoiis, whose praises Homer sings, of 
the garden where Epicurus took his pleastires so philosophically, 
of Kriemhild’s famous rose garden at Worms, and the joyeuse- 
garde of the Arthurian story. 

What unaffected pleasure the old Romans took in their gar- 
dens! Pliny the Elder tells us that the early kings of Rome culti- 
vated theirs with their own hands; we know that Diocletian was 
happier among his cabbages at Salona than he had been when 
Roman legions were at his beck and nod. Charming glimpses of 
gardens, villas, and elegant country life we get from the letters of 
Cicero, and Pliny the Younger, who never tires sounding the 
praises of his Laurentine villa. What would we not give to be 
able: to accept an invitation to sup with Horace at his Sabine 
farm; or perhaps we would rather sit with Virgil in his garden, 
and hear from his lips some of that lore which went to the making 
of the Georgics. 

As for English poetry, what would it be if the descriptions of 
gardens were left out, from Chaucer and Spenser down to Tenny- 
son, not forgetting, by the way, Cowley and the artificial strains 
of Pope? 

And we could ill spare the sweet-peas and the guelder-roses, 
the cowslips and the primroses, the gilliflowers and hollyhocks, 
the gooseberries and plums, that bloom and bear fruit perennially 
in the gardens of hall and cottage and rectory in English stories ; 
and what would the lovers in Mrs. Deland’s stories do without 
the garden and the roses and the lilies and the white cherry-blos- 
soms exhaling their fragrance around them ? 

A garden is, according to Bacon, “ the purest of human pleas- 
ures ;”” what wonder then, that poor Marie Antoinette, sated with 
the hollow and frivolous gayeties of the Court at Versailles, should 
turn with an almost childish enthusiasm to seek her pleasure in 
her Petit Trianon, newly laid out in the English style, that is, with 
some regard to the freedom and wildness of nature, in contradis- 
tinction to the formal style and balanced ornaments, the clipt 
hedges and monstrosities in yew, and box, and myrtle, that had 
been the vogue for some time. 

It is noticeable that in periods of ultra refinement there is a 
more marked tendency to the simple and innocent pleasures of 
the garden and out-door life. That there is such a tendency now 
is evident from the eagerness with which the writings of Thoreau, 
Richard Jefferies, John Burroughs, Dr. Charles C. Abbott, and 
Hamilton Gibson areread. But there is no lack of literature bear- 
ing directly upon the subject of gardens alone, and a very delight- 
ful literature it is too. There is that which has become classic,— 
Bacon’s Essay on Gardens, Sir William Temple’s, and Evelyn’s. 
There is delightful reading and quaint, homely wisdom, in the 
quaintly worded writings of the old herbalists, Columella, Gerard, 
and John Parkinson, herbalist and apothecary to Charles I. 

Coming down to later times, we have the charming ‘ Tour 
round my Garden,” by Alphonse Karr, Canon Hole’s “ Six of 
Spades,” the whimsical title of a book containing not a few prac- 
tical hints for working and amateur gardeners, Charles Dudley 
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Warner’s ‘“ My Summer in a Garden,” replete with a genial phil- 
osophy gained in his “ contact withthe earth, and companionship 
with gently growing things,” especially “ p-sl-y.”.. There is a good 
deal of meaning in that old fable of Antzeus renewing his strength 
whenever his feet touched earth. So our whole being, moral and 
spiritual, as well as physical, is invigorated by contact with 
mother earth; vapors and moods are put to flight, and men and 
things appear in a more kindly light. We arrive at the conclu- 
sion that, despite Mr. Warner’s humorous attempts to prove the 
contrary, he is a dear lover of a garden. 

““Mary’s Meadow,” and “ Letters from a Garden,” by the late 
Mrs. Juliana Horatia Ewing, are a charming addition to our stock 
of garden literature. They led indirectly to the formation in Eng- 
land of the Parkinson Society, which had for its object the search- 
ing out and cultivation of old garden plants that have become 
rare. The members of this society try also to prevent the exter- 
mination of rare wild flowers. 

Two books that have contributed much to our knowledge of 
old garden literature are “‘ Gleanings from Old Garden Literature,” 
by H. Carew Hazlitt, and “The Garden as Considered in Litera- 
ture,” by Walter Howe. 
ground, they are none the less acceptable. They present in a 
compact form much that is unattainable to the general reader, or 
attainable only by a great deal of labor in poring over a mass of 
miscellaneous matter in old books and in out-of-the-way libraries. 
Mr. Howe aims to lay before his readers only the polite literature 
bearing upon the subject; while Mr. Hazlitt gives details of the 
introduction and cultivation of different trees, plants, flowers, and 
“the market value of such plants as are used for food. Market gar- 
deners may not find unavailable a few hints taken from the expe- 
rience of some here set down, thus: an acre of asparagus would in 
a short time yield more profit than ten acres sown with corn. 

Then Lysons in 1792 writes, ‘Oh, the incredible profit by 
digging of ground! for though it be confessed that the plough beats 
the spade out of distance for speed,—yet what the spade wants in 
the quantity it maMureth, it recompenseth with the plenty of the 
food it yieldeth ; that which is set multiplying abundant-fold more 
than that which is sown.” 

Saffron, a shiny, brilliant, yellow flower, which has vanished 
from the flower-borders in these days of riband-gardening with 
verbenas, and geraniums, and foliage plants, was used in England 
as a flavoring and coloring in cookery. The writer well remem- 
beis a loaf cake brought to her at Christmas-tide, yellow as gold 
with saffron, by an old Cornish woman just over. ‘“ Yellow as 
saffron,’ was a saying quite frequent with her Cornish.neigh- 
bors. Saffron-Walden in Essex was the leading nursery of the 
saffron plant, and in token thereof the arms of the town bear three 
saffron plants. 

In both books are given extracts from Bacon, Sir William 
Temple, Horace Walpole, and Evelyn. In Mr. Howe’s book ap- 
pear Lady Mary Montague’s stately description of her gardens in 
Italy, Oliver Goldsmith’s humorous history of a Poet’s Garden, and 
the same author’s description of a Chinese garden. 

“The Garden’s Story,” by Mr. George H. Ellwanger, differs 
from all the books above mentioned in that it is the record of ac- 
tual experience gained in horticulture. It is not, however, a cut 
and dried bundle of facts to be digested in order to practice the 
gardener’s art. Mr. Ellwanger writes con amore, with an apprecia- 
tion of the poetic association of gardens and the esthetic value and 
relation thereof. He gives directions for the laying out of a 
rockery,—not that mockery too often seen on front lawns, where 
the incongruity of the thing is only equaled by its absurdity,— 
for fern beds, for flower borders, and wild gardens. He makes a 
calendar of the flowers for us, beginning with the first brave blos- 
soms of the early year, and ending only with that miracle of yellow 
bloom on bare November boughs, caressed by sleety winds, the 
witch-hazel. ; 

The effect of reading all these engaging and fascinating essays 
on gardens will be to make us exclaim with Cowley, as he writes 
in preface to his poem on the garden, “I never had any other de- 
sire so strong or so like covetousness as that one which I have al- 
ways had, that I might be master at last of a small house and 
large garden with very moderate conveniences joined to them.” 

M. L. 








AN ARIZONAN HILL-SIDE. 


Y many questions caused me to be set down asa “ tender-foot”’ 

the moment I reached a certain mining camp in southern 

Arizona. Amusement or disgust was depicted upon the counten- 

ance of every miner that I questioned, and both, in one unhappy 

instance, when I asked if the San Pedro river was an irrigation 

ditch. This blunder demonstrated that I had all to learn, and from 
that moment I pursued a course of quiet investigation. 


Of mining camps in general, nothing need here be said. Prob- 


Though going over much the same. 








ably this particular one has no distinctive feature. Let it suffice 
that the surroundings and not the camp called me so far from 
home, and it was to them that I turned as soon as possible. Out 
of the village there was but one of two things for the rambler to 
do: to follow this or that tortuous valley, or climb some one of the 
innumerable hills; as anything akin to a prairie was beyond easy 
walking distance. 

I reached Bisbee at noon, July 8, and climbed a high hill early 
the next morning. 

There is a never failing charm in turning into new paths; to 
have opened to you a new vista; to enter for the first time the 
bounds of a new territory. Fatigue is set at defiance. One’s old 
self slinks into the back-ground. We are mentally born again. 
What though the region was here a desert, so long had it been 
since a refreshing rain had fallen. The oaks were brave of heart 
and held their leafy crowns aloft, cacti were in bloom, birds sang, 
butterflies flitted in the brilliant sunshine, and snow-white clouds 
floated from peak to peak of the distant mountains. At last I was 
in a wilderness, with not a familiar object about me, and it was with 
honest pleasure that I handled rocks, plants, and many a living 
creature of which I knew not the name. It was sufficient merely 
to recognize their position in the grand scheme of organic nature. 

For long there had been no rain, and the first impression was 
that of wonder that so great a variety of animals should choose so 
arid a region, when capable of migrating to others more inviting. 
Here were birds in abundance, nesting in the scattered oaks, and 
finding an abundant food supply among the heated rocks and re- 
pellant cacti. It is true, I was told that the rainy season should 
have commenced before this, and that the birds simply anticipated 
the coming change ; but could they not have waited for it? In the 
East we certainly associate abundance of animal life with the con- 
stant presence of water, and never an upland field so teeming with 
creatures of every kind as the low-lying marshes with their ranker 
vegetation. The river valleys within reach of these Arizonan hills 
have not much to commend them: still that they were not over- 
crowded, and the hills deserted, was a surprise. However, here 
among the uplifted rocks were the birds, and a goodly company of 
less prominent creatures, to which I turned again and again, not- 
withstanding the grandeur of the landscape spread before me. 

The cactus wren, because of its close kinship to the dear wrens 
of the homestead door-yard, but more by reason of its own merits, 
held me dong, and it will ever be a mystery how this restless 
bird thridded the maze of spiny branches that baffled all my efforts 
to follow it. That it could dart through the tangled branches of 
a stag-horn cactus without a wound is simply miraculous, and do 
this, too, when pursued ; rushing with reckless haste from a sup- 
posed enemy. Possibly it was pricked now and then, but if its 
feathers were ever ruffled, not so its temper, and often when the 
fates seemed most against it, this bird would perch between thorns 
of dangerous lengths and sing with that whole-souled ardor that 
should cause faint-hearted folk to blush. If ever a little foot-sore, 
and you long to return to the smoothened path-way of the village 
street, pray for the cactus wren to find you out. Never a blue- 
devil so brave as to listen to that bird’s song. 

There were other creatures on the hill-side that merit our at- 
tention, and I would that I had had weeks instead of minutes to 
devote to them. Lizards and skinks were well-nigh countless ; 
but not too the snakes, which fact I deplored. It was not so long 
ago that the lively lizards in New Jersey pine barrens had given 
me much to do to gain some insight into their life-history, and 
now I recalled each time, place, and circumstance as these same 
animals darted over the rocks and between the scattered cacti. 
The surroundings were not dissimilar: was there any peculiarity 
of habit? I could detect none. The lizards were as swift, but 
still a little strategy enabled me to capture them with my hands, 
and they straightway became tame, as had proved the case in the 
East; while the wary skinks defied all my efforts to capture 
them, and even when badly wounded by bird-shot, bit me sav- 
agely, an Eastern experience also. Let him who will attempt to 
explain why these animals with essentially the same habits and 
constantly associated, differ in this one respect of temper. In New 
Jersey the skink is a solitary animal, and lives in hollows of old 
trees, often twenty, thirty, or fifty feet from the ground,—loca- 
tions the common lizard seldom visits,—which may or may not ex- 
plain the difference of temper of the two animals ; but here on this 
Arizonan hill-side, the same rocks and cacti sheltered both. They 
basked upon the same sun-lit surfaces, often in actual contact ; 
they fed upon the same food, and took refuge in the same safe 
harbors when pursued, but in every instance it held good that the 
lizard was amiable and the skink otherwise. I fancied a score of 
reasons for this while on the spot, but have no foundation upon 
which to rest any one of them, even for superficial inspection. 

A merit of such a stroll as this of to-day is that one must keep 
moving. ‘To sit long in the same spot where rocks are rugged and 
loose wearies far more quickly than a constant change of position, 
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and with this change is endless novelty. It needed but half a 
turn of the head to catch winning glimpses of a new world. From 
the wriggling centipede at my feet, which delighted me by reason 
of its graceful movements, to some distant mountain, wrapped in 
rosy clouds, was a bold leap, but one that the mountain rambler 
has constantly to make. iLowever vividly an object impressed it- 
self upon me, be it one at hand or many a mile away, I was never 
so occupied as to be too late for something new; and why regret 
such aimless wandering? If I learned little, I enjoyed much, and 
these are vacation days. But does one learn so little when method 
is left in the lurch? ‘There is at such a time a deal of unconscious 
cerebration, and the most trivial incident of a mountain tramp, 
when recalled, stands out in boldest outline and has far more sig- 
nificance than we supposed. I shall not need to turn to the photo- 
graphs that my companions took, to see the landscapes that were 
spread out before me, and I doubt not but that in years to come, 
when wandering about the fields at home, I will have their fa- 
miliar birds and plants bring vividly before me incident after in- 
cident that at the time made but the faintest impression upon me. 
It has proved so heretofore, and I look for its repetition in the 
future. We learn much, if we but desire to learn, without making 
further effort. It adds a bright leaf to memory’s volume to walk 
over a mountain. 

The day is well advanced, and what of the landscape that I 
have so frequently mentioned? Who shall dare describe it? If 
it needs a life-time to fathom the secrets of a single hill, what can 
be said, after a few hours, of scores of mountains clustered about 
you? It is well to be passive rather than active when among 
them, and accept what they offer, rather than be importunate. 
One can seldom anticipate their lesson of the day, but it is never 
one not worth the learning. When I gazed at their wrinkled 
fronts, deaf to the birds and blind to the flowers about me, the 
initial thought was that of their unchangeableness. Nature is 
here at rest, if anywhere. Peak after peak, ridge beyond ridge, 
valley after valley: a troubled ocean, motionless. But such a 
thought was scarcely crystallized before it dissolved. A cloud 
passed betwixt the sun and the hills, and every one was set in mo- 
tion. What mighty magic lurked in that singleshadow. As well, 
now, try to catch the contour of a troubled wave, as single out one 
of the hundred hills |before me. What but the moment before 
typified eternal rest, was now the embodiment of the poetry of 
motion. Such massive clouds, hung in so blue a sky, and casting 
such shadows, are common to few places, and here their glory is 
supreme. It is little wonder then that the mountains were thrilled 
by that shadow’s gentle touch. 

CHARLES C, ABBOTT. 

Bisbee, Arizona. 


MACKENZIE’S “MAN OF FEELING.” 

I’ this day of universal reading, with its Chautauqua circles and 

circulating libraries, its culture shops and attendant “ maga- 
zines,’’—the veritable tail to the kite,—is there not a most melan- 
choly lack of appreciation of—to use the word in its homely, old- 
fashioned sense—literature, pure and undefiled? The boy of six- 
teen of a past generation knew by heart the five points in the his- 
tory of Robinson Crusoe; his meditations, his mode of life, his 
finding of the print of a man’s foot on shore, his seeing savages in 
the island, and his obtaining a servant ; and the lessons of ingenu- 
ity, courage, morality, even piety of the hero bore a lasting fruit. 
The same boy could have recited to his companions the adven- 
tures of Gil Blas of Santillane, quoted the proverbs of Sancho 
Panza, dreamed over Izaak Walton, wondered at the marvellous 
achievements of Gulliver. As he grew older he made the acquaint- 
ance (did he not, in fact, form a cordial intimacy with them?) of 
Sir Roger de Coverley, Sir Andrew Freeport, and Will Honey- 
comb; studied the autobiography of Hutton of Birmingham,— 
passages from which should be in every school book,—stole away 
to be absorbed in Lewis’s Monk, admired (coyly) Tom Jones, the 
story of Le Fevre, the Vicar, Rasselas; became a naturalist 
through White’s Selborne ; knew the little classic Vathek, which 
opened to him oriental visions ; read with varying emotions Can- 
dide, The Attic Philosopher, and John Woolman’s Journal; his 
will was strengthened and his imagination stimulated by the Eng- 
lish Opium Eater; Werther led him to Wilhelm Meister, and 
Meister to Faust; Emerson’s Nature and Thoreau’s Walden made 
a woodsman of him; Caleb Williams and Alton Locke enlightened 
his sympathies: what, indeed, were the subtle influences of all 
these books, so different yet so akin: Picciola, and The Fable of 
the Bees, Undine, and Paul and Virginia, Manzoni’s The Be- 
trothed, and Bulwer’s A Strange Story, Shenstone’s Schoolmis- 
tress, and Aikin’s Sir Bertrand, John Buncle and Peter Wilkins’s 
Flying Woman, Aschamis’ Schoolmaster, and Marco Polo, Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner, and Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered? How 
many more there are the old-fashioned reader, whose taste has 
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not been affected by modern realism, and who welcomes such 
books (alas, how few!) as “In a Club Corner,” may not count 
upon his fingers. Do the boys and young men read such books 
now ? 

Not better than all or any of these, but cherished with a ten- 
derer gratitude, is Mackenzie’s “ Man of Feeling,’ which I love 
to think was also the bosom favorite of Burns, and which Scott 
describes as illustrating the nicer and finer sensibilities of the hu- 
man heart. I remember when a boy in the country making an in- 
effectual attempt to borrow or buy. a copy. No one of my ac- 
quaintances the most learned knew of it, and my lines were east 
in places far remote from great libraries—very possibly the stronger 
reason for my desiring it, as such books are best read in solitude. 
At last my efforts were rewarded, however. Ticknor & Fields 
found a second-hand copy in Boston, in a tolerably good state of 
preservation, with the imprint of Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The ‘** Man of Feeling’ was Mackenzie’s first work, and was 
published in London in 1771, without his name, and was so much 
a favorite with the public as to become, a few years after, accord- 
ing to Sir Walter Scott, who wrote a memoir of the author dyring 
his life time, the occasion of a remarkable literary fraud. A 
young clergyman, Mr. Eccles, of Bath, laid claim to it, tran- 
scribed the whole in his own hand, with blottings, interlineations, 
and corrections; and maintained his assumed right with such 
plausible pertinacity that Mackenzie’s publishers found it neces- 
sary to undeceive the public by a formal contradiction. There 
may have been a grim satisfaction in the fact that the impostor 
was afterwards drowned while bathing in the river Avon. 

In what consists the charm of this delightful book ? It is, un- 
doubtedly, because the chief object of the author has been to 
reach and sustain a toae of moral pathos by representing the effect 
of incidents, whether important or trifling, upon the human mind, 
and ‘ especially on those which were not only just, honorable, and 
intelligent, but so framed as to be responsive to those finer feel- 
ings to which ordinary parts are callous.” The principal charac- 
ter (in some respects autobiographic) is not Particularly interest- 
ing or attractive, but the simple and usual incidents of every-day 
life affect him so naturally and sympathetically, and his conduct 
is so worthy of approbation, that we are fascinated by the exhibi- 
tion of what are not so much virtues as instincts in his nature. 
Harley was bashful, but not of the booby sort of bashfulness,— 
rather “a consciousness, which the most delicate feelings produce, 
and the most extensive knowledge cannot always remove.” This 
his monitors (who of us have been without such?) advised him to 
rub off by travel, very much as the consumptive is admonished to 
change his climate; and as his “ worldly interests’ were to be 
considered, his estate consisting of only a small patrimony, he set 
out to visit London and to secure, at the same time, a lease from 
the government of some crown-lands adjoining his own. His ed- 
ucation had been neglected, “ from a variety of guardians” ; being 
an orphan, and taken from a country school, he was suffered to be 
his own master in the subsequent branches of literature. One of 
his guardians who, in his youth, had been an inhabitant of the 
Temple, set him to read “‘ Coke upon Littleton,” “a book which is 
very properly put into the hands of beginners in that science, as 
its simplicity is accommodated to their understandings, and its 
size to their inclination.” He profited but little by the perusal, 
but it was not without its use in the family, “for his maiden aunt 
applied it commonly to the laudable purpose of pressing her re- 
bellious linens to the folds she had allotted them.” Harley was in 
love, but could not tell it. It is easy to understand his passion, 
for his object’s complexion, it is stated, was mellowed into a pale- 
ness which agreed with the pensive softness of her mind. Her 
eyes were of that gentle, hazel color which is rather mild than 
piercing ; her air and manner were elegant in the highest degree ; 
her voice was inexpressibly soft— 

“—like the shepherd’s pipe upon the mountains, 
When all his little flock’s at feed before him.” 
And Harley’s idea of the beautiful was such that “a blush, a 
phrase of affability to an inferior, a tear at a moving tale, were ‘to 
him like the cestus of Cytherea, unequalled in conferring beauty.” 

Harley, you remember, on his way to London, meets the beg- 
gar and his dog,—a simple incident masterfully sketched. The 
beggar stated his profession to be lying, yet so moving is his tale 
and so “ feeling ”’ is Harley that: “ He had drawn a shilling from 
his pocket; but Virtue bade him to consider on whom he was 
going to bestow it. Virtue held back his arm; but a milder form 
a younger sister of Virtue’s, not so severe as Virtue, nor so serious 
as Pity, smiled upon him, his fingers lost their compression; nor 
did Virtue offer to catch the money as it fell.” 

The book is fragmentary, as it is intended to be. The author 
explains that he came in possession of the MS. from a curate, who 
had been using portions of it for wadding for his fowling-piece. 
Hence Chapter XI. is the first, and many chapters are missing. 
How quotable it is, and therefore to be read as awhole! Nothing 
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is known of Harley’s first journey to London, except from an oc- 
vasional reference to it on his second visit. The great man to 
vhom he had an introductory letter, and who was a politician of 
the modern type, disappointed him, as he had others. It gives 
him a view of human nature such as he had not anticipated. He 
sees the sights of London, visits Bedlam, which is described as 
Kaulbach painted it, and where he meets and converses with the 
Chan of Tartary and weeps at the distresses of a daughter; is in- 
troduced to a misanthrope, who applies his talents to the vilifying 
of his species, relieves an old soldier and his daughter, and on 
his return to the country meets with various adventures which il- 
lustrate his sensibility and benevolence. The death of Harley, 
which occurs at the moment of declaring his passion to Miss Wal- 
ton, is most pathetic, and is probably unsurpassed in sentimental 
descriptive writing. 

Biographers and critics have inclined to classify Mackenzie as 
a successiul imitator of Sterne in sentiment, pathos, and style; 
but I cannot find in “‘ The Man of Feeling” anything to justify the 
view. In delicacy and taste he is certainly Sterne’s superior, 
while he has never been charged with plagiaristic foraging. He 
has not the power of Sterne, but he has sincerity and truth, and 
these are characteristics which accompany immortality. 

CHARLES C, MARBLE. 
Red Bank, Ohio. 


A CHESAPEAKE MARSH. 
\ ILLOWS and willows in two gust-worn rows, 
The fading sunset and the marsh between ; 
A road beneath where little pools lie keen 

At twisted roots, and faint the last light glows. 

The yellowing leaves flame down each wind that blows, 
And choke the pools and heap the rushes lean. 
Wheels rumble ; up the road a cart is seen ; 

White in a whirl of dust it lumbering shows. 

Eastward, beyond the wall of gust-worn trees, 

A rotting boat drawn up among the reeds; 
Creeks that past foggy alders blazing slip ; 
Salt scents; the stir of solitary bees ; 
A startled bird that shoreward clamoring speeds ; 
And leagues of water empty of a ship. 
LIZETTE WooDWORTH REESE. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

i principle of division of labor is one of such universal appli- 

‘ation in the domestic arts, that there should be no surprise 
to find it introduced in the world of letters. A certain English 
firm now advertises to furnish plots, incidents, and dramatic epi- 
sodes for the use of novelists who have not time to bother with such 
details, and this is not to be put aside with scorn. The query which 
naturally arises is this: If it be found advisable to construct a 
novel out of materials furnished by many minds, why not proceed 
to a minute subdivision of labor, to the end that the completed 
work may be a compilation of specialists? That is the way in 
which a watch is made; there are men who spend their lives in 
making a certain sort of springs; others whose existence is de- 
voted to the production of certain minute screws,—and so forth. 
Of course, the total result is an instrument which is (humanly) 
perfect. Now, why should not some gentleman with a salable 
literary name contract with journeymen in the various depart- 
ments? He might simply advertise for one central dramatic idea, 
so many chapters of consistent development, so many of feminine 
mental analysis, so many of masculine ditto ditto, a sensational 
elopement, an agnostic dinner party, and a succinct discussion of 
the single-tax theory. These, with perhaps a few lurid touches 
upon violations of the decalogue, and a good, well-rounded climax, 
would be all that is needed. It issimple enough. Indeed the idea 
is not even new ; it has been practically carried out in France these 
many years. Think of Mr. Howells advertising for a plot! In 
the language of a well-known title, we might ask: What will he 
do with it? 

* * * 

THE agitation of the subject of Copyright continues with 
vigor, though the methods of the friends of the bill have under- 
gone a change. The complaint, uttered by certain Representa- 
tives, that the lobbyists appear to think Congress a benighted 
body, may be just; but the origin of such an opinion is to be 
found in the action of Congress itself upon a question which in- 
volves the simplest rules of honesty. The gentlemen who boldly 
deny the right to property in ideas cannot blame the public for as- 
suming that they never possessed the commodity in question. We 
know by experience that communists in land are generally those 
who own no real estate, and the analogy is difficult to avoid. 
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THERE is a probability of another volume from Walt Whit- 
man during the coming autumn or winter. The poet has been 
undergoing a forced quietude during the summer, owing to the al- 
most complete failure of his lower limbs, but though he is thus 
confined to his chair, his general physical condition is improved, 
and the vigorous health of his mental powers has resulted in a 
considerable amount of literary work,—some of it equal to any- 
thing which he has done in the past, and all of it characterized by 
the broad humanity and rugged power which have set him apart 
from the writers of his time. The proposed volume will be made 
up of detached pieces of verse, notes, sketches, and essays of a 
critical nature, all of which will be welcomed by a circle of readers 
which is rapidly widening. 

* * * 

THE action of the directors of the Mercantile Library in re- 
ducing the charges to subscribers and offering facilities to tempo- 
rary borrowers of books, is at once a proof of a desire to meet the 
needs of the public and a confession of the necessities of the Li- 
brary itself. It is well known that the financial position of the 
Mercantile is not what its friends could wish, and the present outlook 
is not such as to encourage the hope of better things under the exist- 
ing system. Hence it is a little difficult to understand the phil- 
osophy of those stockholders who object to donating their stock as 
part of the scheme for a free library. The gain to stockholders,— 
as citizens,—would more than offset the loss of their present privi- 
leges, if the Mercantile were put in position to avail itself of the 
Pepper bequest. At all events, a Free Library is what Philadel- 
phia ought to have, and at an early day. Nothing less than that 
will meet the necessities of the case, nor will any compromise 
serve to keep this city abreast of other communities. 


REVIEWS. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE and its General 
Place in Education. With an Essay on the Genesis of the 
Idea of the Identity of Thought and Language in the History 
of Philosophy. By F. Max Miller. Chicago: The “ Open 
Court” Publishing Company. 

Prof. Miiller’s career as a philologist has passed through three 
stages : the historical, the physiological, and the metaphysical. In 
the first he was a young man, under the influence of Bunsen and 
Lepsius, introducing to English readers the results of German in- 
vestigation stated in an attractive style. In the second his 
“Science of Language” was an attempt to supplement those in- 
vestigations by researches of his own. In the third he has passed 
under the influence of Ludwig Noire, and other representatives of 
the monadistic philosophy, and labors to establish the uniqueness 
of Language against the Darwinians, and its identity with thought 
against all sorts of dualists. 

This little book, which is printed in blue ink, may be said to 
exhibit the first and the last stages pretty fully. In the very first 
lecture Mr. Romanes is disposed of as regards the position of 
speech as the especial attribute of man, a fact which has an espe- 
cial significance for Prof. Miller and all who indentify thought 
and speech. He then takes up some of the characteristic facts of 
the history of language and of words, and pays his compliments 
to those who think philology is discredited by the results of com- 
parative or ethnological craniology. It reads as though he had 
Canon Taylor in his eye, but the Canon’s book on the Aryans ap- 
peared since it was written. After a chapter devoted to that 
question, comes one on the Study of Sanskrit. 

The book closes with the long article from The Contemporary 
Review on the history of the philosophic idea of the identity of 
Thought and Speech. He claims Plato and the Greeks generally, 
Abailard, the Nominalists of the Middle Ages, Hobbes, Condillac, 
Herder, Schleiermacher, W. von Humboldt, Schelling and Hegel, 
Dugald Stewart, Whately, Mansel, De Bonald, De Maistre, Taine 
aud Rosmini as agreeing with him. We are surprised to miss from 
this list the most remarkable of all the Germans who have embra- 
ced this conception of the significance of language. We mean 
Johann Georg Hamann, from whom Herder learned that and a 
great deal more, but whose unhappily elliptic style has prevented 
his being estimated at his true worth by any but a few like Kant, 
Goethe, and Jacobi. 


THE NINE WoRLDs. Stories from Norse Mythology. By Mary 

E. Litchfield. Pp. vii. and 168. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

It is but recently that the reading public has in any measure 
become aware of the heritage of old stories and ideas, common to 
our Teutonic forefathers of all subdivisions, which we have in the 
Norse “‘ Eddas ” and the “ Sagas.” First Mr. Thorpe, in England, 
and then Prof. Anderson in this country,have done much to bring 
these Old World matters back to our remembrance again ; and not 
a few writers of stories for children have availed themselves of 
this fresh material. Mrs. Litchfield aims at a somewhat com- 
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plete presentation of the best and most important tales of the 
Norse mythology, in a shape attractive to young readers; and 
she has succeeded very well. A brief introductory chapter ex- 
plains the notions our forefathers had of the world, Then she 
takes up the tales of what are called the Older and the Younger 
Edda, although the name properly belongs only to the latter— 
the Prose Edda of Snorre Sturleson. It was aflixed to the other 
collection in the sixteenth century by the Icelandic bishop who 
discovered it, and he also called it ““Saemund’s Edda” from the 
notion that it was the work of the other great Icelandic historian. 
Later scholarship denies its authorship to both Iceland and Nor- 
way, finding in it indications that most of the poems it contains 
were written in the Orkneysand the Hebrides, in forms suggested 
by contemporary Irish poetry, and not without admixtures drawn 
from Christian literature. 

The chief tales here reproduced are Odin’s Journey to 
Mimir, the Binding of the Wolf Fenir, the Loss and Recovery 
of Iduna (the Goddess of youth), Thor’s Loss and Recovery 
of his Hammer, Thor’s Journey to Jétunheim, and his Quest 
of Adgir’s Kettle, Skirnir’s Wooing of Gerd for Frey, and the 
Death of Baldur, with its fatal consequences. Some of them, 
for instance Thor’s two journeys, are humorous in drift. So, in- 
deed, is the story of his being wedded in the dress of Freya to the 
giant who has stolen his hammer; and his adventures with Aigir 
is the first original of all ‘‘ fish stories.” 

Mrs. Litchfield sees in the whole complex of tales the mani- 
festation of a noble and heroic spirit, as of men yearning after a 
clearer light on the mystery of life than they had, but always in- 
clining to the nobler view of its responsibilities, even though it 
was the saddest. For like all the world’s religions, that of our 
forefathers was essentially sad and even hopeless, 





LIFE AND TIMES OF EPHRAIM CUTLER. By Julia P. Cutler. 
With Biographical Sketches of Jervis Cutler and William P. 
Cutler. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1890. 

Manasseh Cutler holds an honorable place in American his- 
tory as the efficient organizer and promoter of the earliest move- 
ment to carry New England settlers and institutions into the 
Ohio valley. As acapstone for his fame, recent biographers have 
stoutly claimed for him the authorship of that part of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 which saved the Northwest Territory and its pro- 
geny of States from the blight of slavery. But Mr. Frederick D. 
Stone, in an exhaustive article on Dr. Cutler’s relation to that Or- 
dinance in the Pennsylvania Magazine, (1889, p. 309) has effectu- 
ally disproved the alleged authorship, and shown that the credit 
must be divided among a number of persons. 

Manasseh Cutler’s son Ephraim, though living to a still more 
advanced age, did not attain a national reputation, yet his ser- 
vices to the State of Ohio deserve more than local remembrance. 
His life was spent chiefly in subduing the wilderness, in turning 
forests into farms; but he has left an ineffaceable impress on 
the fundamental law of more than one Western State. Cutler 
was opposed to the hasty erection of Ohio into a State in 1802, as 
urged by Jefferson’s friends, yet he was a member of its Constitu- 
tional Convention, and drafted some of the articles and sections 
adopted. Among these were the article on the judiciary, the sec- 
tions prohibiting slavery, establishing religious liberty, and pro- 
viding for education. The necessary legislation on the last-named 
subject was neglected for a score of years, but Cutler being then 
elected to the Legislature, succeeded in securing the establishment 
of an efficient and admirable school-system. With similar tact 
and energy he brought about a thorough reform of the tax-system 
of the State, which equalized the burden on the counties. In his 
old age he prepared an autobiugraphy (1767-1810) which has been 
supplemented by his daughter from his diary and correspondence, 
down to his death, in 1853. Biographical sketches of his brother 
Jervis and of his son, William Parker, are appended. The latter 
was one of the most earnest Republican Congressmen during the 
Civil War, and afterwards devoted himself to the management of 
railroads and development of the mineral resources of Southern 
Ohio. He died in April, 1889. Oo Pda. 





Ria VEDA AMERICANUS. Sacred-Songs of the Ancient Mexicans. 
Edited by Daniel G. Brinton, M. D. Philadelphia: D. G. 
Brinton. 1890. 

Dr. Brinton’s “ Library of Aboriginal American Literature” 
has reached its eighth volume. This enterprise has been con- 
ducted with praiseworthy diligence, and deserves ample encour- 
agement from all who are interested in American antiquities. The 
present volume consists of the most ancient Mexican hymns, pre- 
served by the Spanish missionary Bernardino de Sahagun in his 
celebrated ‘ History of New Spain.” The learned father had so 
mastered the Nahuatl language that he wrote his work in full in 
that tongue, and from this original made a Spanish translation, 
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somewhat abridged. The latter has been published and an anno- 
tated French translation also issued. But the complete original 
exists only in manuscript in the Laurentio Medicean Library at 
Florence. There it is contained in three large volumes, with 
hundreds of illustrations, carefully drawn and colored. An in- 
complete manuscript in the private library of the King of Spain 
was examined by Dr. Brinton and is considered by him to be an 
earliér draft of the finer work at Florence. Of the hymns which 
are now first published three hundred years after Sahagun’s death, 
neither manuscript offers a translation, but the Madrid manuscript 
has a Nahuatl gloss or paraphrase, with some variations in reading, 
which Dr. Brinton reproduces. He has also attempted a transla- 
tion of the hymns, which though offered with diffidence, gives a 
fair idea of the religion and religious spirit of the Aztecs. 

The book contains also five photographic illustrations formed 
from the pictures of deities in the Florentine manuscript. Brer 
Rabbit, or rather several of his family, figure as the gods of drunk- 
ards. The title given to this poetic collection, ‘‘ Rig Veda Ameri- 
canus” (or as it appears in another place, ‘‘ Rig Veda Ameri- 
cana ”) seems objectionable as an attempt to claim for these bar- 
baric chants a rank and merit not their own. Dr. Brinton’s well 
proved devétion to American archeology has here clouded his 
judgment. ‘The second title adequately indicates the nature and 
value of the work, and should have stood alone. L. 





A LENAPE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Edited by Daniel G. Brinton, 
M. D., and Rev. Albert 8. Anthony. Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, 1889. ° 
Some members of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania have 

generously provided a fund for the publication of works contain- 

ing material of interest to special students, but of a more recondite 
character than those commonly issued by such societies. Of this 

‘* Pennsylvania Students’ Series” this Lendipé Dictionary is the 

first issue. It is based upon a manuscript written about 1840 by 

the late Rev. Mr. Kampan, a Moravian missionary to the Dela- 
ware Indians in Canada, but copied from an older work compiled 
by one of his predecessors, probably Rev. C. F. Dencke. Additions 
have been made from the works of Zeisberger and others, and the 
whole has been carefully revised by Rev. A. S. Anthony, a born 

Lenipé and now a missionary of the Anglican Church in Canada. 

The dictionary contains nearly four thousand words and with the 

English Index forms a handsome volume of 236 pages. It is sold 

ata moderate price and the proceeds will go towards the publi- 

cation of works of similar character. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


i ee thirty-third volume in a series of “‘ Classics for Children,” 

published by Messrs. Ginu & Co., is‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” of John Bunyan. Tbe books are printed in good type and 
firmly bound ; and eight of the series,—one being Franklin’s au- 
tobiography,—are illustrated. 

Mr. Montgomery has edited this volume by abridging some 
of the theological discussionsinto which Bunyan at times falls, in 
forgetfulness that he is writing an allegory. He also has added 
very brief notes explanatory of terms not nowin use. His intro- 
duction is taken up with a short sketch of Bunyan’s life, with 
some extracts from Macaulay’s estimate of him. Only the ‘ First 
Part” of the famous allegory is given, as the editor thinks, with 
Mr. Froude, that the ‘Second Part” is but ‘a feeble reverbera- 
tion of the first.” We think thisis a mistake. The conception of 
Greatheart in the Second Part is one which certainly has fastened 
wonderfully on the attention and even the affections of the young. 
Miss Larcom bears testimony on this point in her recent book, “A 
New England Girlhood.” She says: ‘‘And then children dearly 
love to have a story of this kind repeated with variations from 
the first telling ; and none of them are content with knowing that 
Christian came out all right, without wanting also to know of his 
children.” 





A small hand-book of practical work in analytical chemistry is 
issued by Messrs. P. Blakiston, Son & Co., with the title ‘ Elec- 
tro-Chemical Analysis,’ the work being devoted to the processes 
of analysis by use of the electric current. The author is Professor 
Edgar F, Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, whose text- 
books in Chemistry heretofore published include two important 
translations of the works of the German Professor Richter. Prof. 
Smith describes the action of the electric current upon acids and 
salts, describes the sources of the current, and its means of con- 
trol, etc., and in a “ Special Part,” gives practical instruction as to 
its employment in determining, separating, and oxidizing metals. 
The little book is helpfully illustrated, and will prove valuable no 
doubt, to the increasing number of workers by electrical means. 
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“Dmitri,” by F. W. Bain, (Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library) is a capital historical novel. It tells the story of the 
“false czar,” which in the early part of the Seventeeth century 
filled so large a place in men’s minds, The imposter Dmitri, who 
claimed to be a son of Ivan the Terrible, and who succeeded in 
enlisting a considerable number of adherents in Poland and 
among revolutionary Russians, has features of notable and abid- 
ing interest. The struggle was brief but exciting, and it had di- 
vers dramatic episodes of which Mr. Bain has made good account. 
He claims to have followed history with exactness, but he has 
condensed his matter, laid his scenes, and sketched his characters 
with much art. 

22 

Colonel G. M. Van Buren has compiled a volume of the Let- 
ters, Public Addresses, and Messages of President Lincoln, under 
the title ‘Abraham Lincoln’s Pen and Voice.” It has for its 
frontispiece a very good steel-engraved portrait of the great man, 
and there are two views of the Lincoln Monument, at Springfield ; 
other than this the book is strictly composed of compilations. 
There are letters to many different persons,—to the Generals of 
the War, to Governors of States, to the members of his Cabinet, 
and to civilians of various classifications. The military letters 
themselves number a hundred. The Addresses, Proclamations, 
and Messages are perhaps better known and more accessible to 
the reading public, but they, too, are well worth gathering into a 
volume, such as this. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.) 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
T is not often that a new “ Series” is inaugurated so strikingly 
as Messrs. Methuen’s “ English Leaders of Religion ” will be. 
Other arrangements for the start had been made, but they have 
been countermanded and it is now announced that the first vol- 
ume will be a memoir of Cardinal Newman, by Mr. R. H. Hutton. 

‘‘The Inverted Torch ”’ is the title of a new volume of poems 
by Edith M. Thomas, now in press. It commemorates the death 
of an intimate friend of the poet. 

Canon Harford of Westminster Abbey, is about to issue a vol- 
ume of original epigrams, mostly English, but including a few in 
Latin and Greek. 

Andrew C. McLaughlin, of the University of Michigan, has 
written a “Life of Lewis Cass’’ for the ‘‘ American Statesmen ” 
Series. 

The forthcoming ‘ Life of Richard H. Dana, Jr.,’’ by Charles 
Francis Adams, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) will contain a large 
number of valuable letters. 

The ‘Guide Book to Books” which Mr. Henry Frowde 
(London) will shortly publish, is intended to give “ the general 
reader” sound advice upon the best books in every department 
of knowledge. The total number of -books recommended will be 
between five and six thousand. The compilers are Mr. E. B. 
- Sargant and Mr. Bernhard Whishaw, who have secured the co- 
operation of a number of experts in various branches of knowl- 
edge. 

Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘ Over the Tea Cups” will, in its book form, 
undoubtedly be one of the leading attractions of the fall and 
winterseason. Arrangements for its issue are now being actively 
made. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle will begin its 
fourteenth year of reading this autumn. The course will include 
English language, history and literature, geology and readings 
from French literature. Among the writers who will contribute 
the required readings are Profs. Edward A. Freeman, George P. 
Fisher, A. S. Hill, Henry A. Beers, and Alexander Winchell, Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford and Bishop John F. Hurst. Mr. John 
Habberton is President of the new class which is now taking up 
the course of the Chautauqua Reading Circle. One of the Vice- 
Presidents is Mrs. Helen Campbell. 

A son of Henrik Ibsen, the dramatist, Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, is 
writing a book on the relations between Norway and Sweden. 

A biography of William Gilmore Simms is in preparation by 
Prof. Trent of the University of the South, for the American Men 
of Letters Series. 

Austin Dobson has written yet another chapter of Eighteenth 
Century life, a ‘‘Memoir of Horace Walpole,” which Dodd, 
Mead & Co. will issue on this side. 

“ Our Early Presidents and their Wives and Children” is a 
book by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, in the press of the D. Loth- 
rop Company. It will include authentic likenesses. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. will have ready this month “ Selections 
in English Prose from Elizabeth to Victoria,” by Prof. James M. 
Garrett of the University of Virginia. 








_ Messrs. Chambers will publish this month “ Josiah Mason ; a 
Biography, with Sketches of the History of the Steel Pen.” 


_ The Spanish writer and politician, Sefior Emilio Castelar, be- 
ing engaged on a “ Life of Jesus,” will shortly repair to Palestine, 
thus following the example of M. Renan, who had also made 
himself practically acquainted with the scene of Christ’s preach- 
ing before writing his “ Vie de Jésus.” Sefior Castelar’s work will, 
however, unlike the latter, be rather of a descriptive kind than 
critical and philosophical. It is said that he is also engaged on a 
history of Spain. 

The Pilot Publishing Company, and not Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, are now the publishers of the works of John Boyle 
O'Reilly. 

Elkin Mathews, London, will publish soon “ George Mere- 
dith, Novelist and Poet,” by Mr. Le Gallienne. The volume will 
contain an elaborate bibliography by Mr. John Lane, not only of 
Mr. Meredith’s works, but also of the best criticisms of them 
which have appeared in the magazines and reviews. There will 
also be a note by W. Morton Fullerton on the fortune of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s books in America and a portrait of Mr. Meredith. 


Messrs. Blackwood announce a new volume by Mrs. Oliphant, 
called “Sons and Daughters.” 


* Julien Gordon” is now acknowledged to be the mask for 
Julia Crugar, or as society knows the lady, Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Crugar, who no longer denies that she is the author of “ The Diary 
of a Diplomat,” the current novel which has made something of a 
sensation. 


Captain Charles King’s new book will be called “ Campaign- 
ing with Crook.” It gives a stirring account of the hard campaign 
following the death of Custer. 

Two volumes by Eugene Field, the lively Chicago writer, will 
be published this month by Messrs. Scribner.—‘‘ A Little Book of 
Western Verse,’’ and “ A Little Book of Profitable Tales.” 


** Nutshell Novels ”’ is the title of a new volume of stories-by 
J. Ashby-Sterry, which will be issued immediately. 


James Jeffrey Roche, who succeeds John Boyle O'Reilly as 
editor of the Boston Pilot, is President of the Papyrus Club and 
the author of some stirring poetry. 


Rev. Thomas Mozley, who wrote the London Times sketch of 
Newman, was a brother-in-law of the Cardinal. Mr. Mozley, who 
is 84 years old, will soon publish two volumes of “ Letters from 
Rome.” : 


A work in two volumes, on “ The Fossil Insects of North 
America,” by Dr. Samuel H. Scudder, of Cambridge, will be is- 
sued early in October by Macmillan & Co. The two volumes not 
only contain, with some slight exceptions, a description of all the 
species of fossil insects of all American strata so far as known, 
but practically include the entire body of literature on this topic. 


Forthcoming ‘“‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets,’’ (Putnams) are Dr. 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Rasselas ;’’ *‘ Love Poems of Three Centuries,” com- 
piled by Jessie F. O’Donnel; Carlyle’s “ Nibelunged Lied; ” 
— “Science of History,” and Sheridan’s ‘‘ School for Scan- 

a ? 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. begin, September 6, a new 
and complete issue of the works of James Russell Lowell in the 
Riverside edition. Literary essays will fill four volumes; politi- 
cal essays, oue ; literary and political addresses, one ; poems, four. 
This edition will comprise all of Mr. Lowell’s writings up to date 
which he wishes to preserve, and will include several addresses 
and papers not contained in his volumes hitherto published. He 
has carefully revised the whole, so as to give his writings their 
definitive form in this edition. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

J er conclusion of the anonymous story “‘ The Anglomaniacs,” 

in the September Century, will be generally voted, we think, 
unsatisfactory. The heroine succumbs to the pressure of her 
mother, and marries the English lord, whom she does not love, in 
the face of disclosures which for a time make her frantic at the 
very idea of such a marriage. The prevailing tone of the story 
had not been cynical,—rather the contrary,—but this conclusion 
is decidedly so. And it will be remarked, too, that the action of 
the last installment is extremely hurried. The other chapters were 
deliberate, perhaps unnecessarily elaborate at times, but the con- 
cluding one is crowded with events of the utmost importance, 
rushing by with scant explanation. The plan and general execu- 
tion of the story were rather striking; it is a pity that it did not 
bear itself well to the end. Its authorship, by the way, is attributed 
to Mrs. Burton N. Harrison. 


William Sharp, in a recent number of the London Academy, 
praises highly the work of Jonathan Sturges in translating the 
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tales of Guy de Maupassant in the collection of thirteen called 
“The Odd Number,” and we mention this in order to remark also 
the fact that Mr. Sturges contributed to a recent issue of Harper’s 
Magazine a short story, ‘‘ The Moonlighter,” which was one of the 
best pieces of literary work that has lately been done,—a very 
model of what a short story should be. 

It is announced that Miss Marietta Holley, ‘‘ Samantha Al- 
len,” is writing a story to appear as a serial in the New York 
Voice, which will illustrate the wrongs of woman, the evils of in- 
temperance, and the cowardice and inconsistencies of many 
clergymen and leading layman in hestitating to take sides with 
current reforms. The plot has much to do with the last General 
Conference of the M. E. Church. 

We only venture to suggest it; but is not the humor of Mr. 
Daudet’s latest Tartarin story (in Harper’s) a trifle labored? 
Parts of it are very good, but at times the effort to be amusing 
seems too transparent. The illustrations are admirable. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
RUDYARD KIPLING ON “JOHN COMPANY.” 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

1" the interest of the perplexing ‘“‘ John Company” question I 
contribute a recent letter from Mr. Rudyard Kipling, kindly 

loaned me by a friend. Mr. Kipling writes: 

In reply to your letter of 24th ultimo I can only suggest that the term 
“John Company ” arose in much the same manner as “Uncle Sam.” Both 
were formed from the initial letters of the Firm Monogram, H.E.I. (or J.) C.— 
The Hon’ble John Company in the old days, just as U. 8. was raised to Uncle 
Sam. Colonel Sule in his ‘ Hobson Jobson” may give you further hints. I 
give what I was told for what it is worth. It is curious to think that very 
many natives in India still believe that the land is governed by one Jan 
Kumpani, Babadur, or “ Big Chief John Company,” who is supposed to be 
the husband of Her Majesty the Queen Empress. 

Sincerely, 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 

In distinction to Mr. Kipling’s speculation is the very clever 
argument supplied by Mr. Barnwell of the Philadelphia Library. 
Mr. Barnwell suggests that the expression came about much after 
the fashion of the genesis of ‘“‘ John Chinaman.” That John being 
a common and marvelously frequent English name may have been 
applied to Englishman after Englishman, until every Englishman 
was a John, and naturally the great company would be spoken of 
as John Company. 


Mutual Library. W. APPLETON FERREE. 


SCIENCE. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED SraTes. Calendar Year 
1888. |United States Geological Survey | David T, Day, Chief 
of Division of Mining Statistics and Technology. Washing- 
ton: 1890. 

TI\HE present volume, which has just appeared, is the sixth vol- 

ume of a series which has been published by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey since 1882, and which aims to record the annual 
development in the mineral industries of the country. In each 
volume the statistics given in former reports are extended to in- 
clude the year which the latest report covers, but otherwise the 
material given in the present report, for example, is intended to 
exhibit the amount and values of mineral proaucts for 1888, and 
not for previous years. 

The summary of mineral production with which the report 
opens, shows the value of mineral products for 1888 to have been 
over 584 million dollars, an increase of over 40 millions beyond 
that of 1887. The principal features during the year were the un- 
precedented increase in the value of the copper production, owing 
to the maintenance of artificial prices by the French syndicate, and 
which was nearly enough to offset the decline in the total value of 
pig iron ; notable increase in the production of lead and zine; and 
an increase of about 13 per cent. in the aggregate output and value 
of both anthracite aud bituminous coals, Following the summary 
in the Report, each mineral industry is discussed in a separate 
chapter. The sources of information are various. Mr. Swank, as 
in previous reports, describes the progress made in the iron and 
steel industries ; other reports have been compiled by specialists, 
notably those upon copper and zine by C. Kirchhoff, Jr.; upfon pe- 
troleum and natural gas by Joseph D. Weeks; and on structural 
materials, by Dr. Wm. C. Day. The most elaborate report is that 
upon coal, by Mr. Charles A, Ashburner. This occupies over one- 
third of the entire Report. The gold and silver statistics are fur- 
nished by the Director of the Mint. To the compilation of statis- 
tics from such different sources is probably to be traced much of 
the delay in the publication of these reports. The loss of inter- 
est which such delay entails, is partially made good by the publi- 
cation of the principal totals as soon as they are determined. 
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The Report for 1889 will be prepared in codperation with the 
Eleventh Census, as the greater number of the fields to be covered 
by the two organizations are identical or closely allied. 





SEVENTH REPORT OF THE STATE COMMITTEE ON LUNACY of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. September 30, 1889. Har- 
risburg : 1890. 

Besides the report of Dr. Morton to the State Board of Public 
Charities, describing the operations and condition of the State 
Hospitals for the Insane, and the Secretary’s record of cases of 
special interest during the year, the Committee has appended to 
its report a number of paperswipon related subjects, which are of 
unusual general interest. The majority of these, which are upon 
the legal aspects of insanity, we mention by title only: a paper on 
Insanity as Affecting the Validity of Wills, by Judge Ashman, of the 
Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia ; “ Insanity as a Defense in Penn- 
sylvania,” by Geo. 8. Graham, District Attorney ; ‘‘On the Pre- 
paration of Medical Certificates of Insanity and Expert Testi- 
mony,” by John B. Chapin, M. D.; and ‘ Legal Responsibility of 
Medical Examiners in Lunacy Cases,’”’ by Thomas W. Barlow, Esq., 
of the Philadelphia bar. 

“The Modern Hypnotics,” by Henry M. Wetherill, is an ac- 
count of a number of the new chemical compounds producing an- 
zsthetic or hypnotic effects, which in the last few years have mul- 
tiplied rapidly. These may be divided into three classes, (1) the 
derivatives of coal-tar, (2) of ether, and (3) a very different 
group of complex organic composition, which have sprung up 
chiefly through the labors of modern (mostly German) chemists in 
organic chemistry. The author has made a thorough and practi- 
cal study of the latter two groups, endeavoring from the records 
of success and failure in individual cases to determine the most 
reliable and least harmful remedy for insomnia in the insane. 

A short note on ‘“‘ The Mental State of Some of the Survivors 
of the Johnstown Disaster ” states that, contrary to the popular 
pg the number of cases of insanity caused by the shock 
or by the sense of bereavement, was relatively small. An exten- 
sive correspondence by the writer with all the hospitals, alms- 
houses, and other sources of information upon the mental state of 
the survivors, reveals the present existence of about 15 cases of 
insanity in any way referable to the great catastrophe. Doubt- 
less there occurred among those who perished, instances of a pe- 
riod of frenzy sufficient in force to overthrow the reason, and sev- 
eral cases are known of suicide; but far outnumbering these were 
instances of heroism and fortitude. The writer further says: ‘ In 
reviewing this very small total (about 15) the conviction is 
strengthened that the great and overwhelming trials of life are 
much less liable to overthrow the reason than the continuous 
worry and attrition of minor evils, and unavoidable contact with 
depressing surroundings.” 





NOTES. 


é wer mouthly weather review of the State Weather Service 
shows for July, 1890,a month characterized chiefly by ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. The mean temperature (70.8°) was about 

.5° below the normal, but the average monthly range was unusu- 
ally large. The temperatures reported varied between 33° and 
101°, the former occurring on the 6th of the month, the latter on 
the 8th. At one point (Huntingdon, Pa.), the daily range reached 
56°. The average rainfall (3.52 inches) was a deficiency of about 
half an inch, and was unequally distributed, some sections suffer- 
ing from drouth. 





In the September number of the Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitute, Dr. Persifor Frazer makes some remarks upon the fresh- 
water wells of the New Jersey sea-coast. In the last five years, 
the number of artesian wells, from which an abundant and excel- 
lent supply has been obtained, has largely increased. The pre- 
vailing stratagraphic conditions of the State are particularly fav- 
orable to artesian well boring along the coast, as the marl-beds, 
interlaid with clay strata impervious to water, form water-bearing 
floors which underlie the coast from Long Branch to Cape May. 
They are, moreover, inclined towards the sea at a gentle angle of 
about twenty feet to the mile. In regard to surface wells, of 
which there are a number in the region referred to, Dr. Frazer 
believes that their use is attended by dangers which increase with 
the increase of population and the production of sewage. An 
analysis of the water of a surface-well at Sea Girt, however, 
showed that the product of this well was equal in wholesomeness 
to the water supplies of several large cities, and was well within 
the limits of danger. 





A general meeting of the American Chemical Society, for the 
purpose of considering the subject of a national organization, was 
held at Newport, R. I., on August 6th and 7th. The American 
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Chemical Society was organized in New York in 1876, and for a 
time was very successful, but it is said that it has finally become a 
local organization, with a membership of about two hundred. 
There are several chemical societies in the United States which 
have sprung up, more readily no doubt from the want of a na- 
tional organization. Among these are the Convention of Agri- 
cultural Chemists, Washington ; the Chemical Society of Wash- 
ington ; the Chemical Section of the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia; the section of physics and chemistry of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston. There is also a chemical 
society in Chicago, and the Chemical Section of the American As- 
sociation is an influential body. The latter was, however, organ- 
ized in 1874, before the American Chemical Society was formed, 
with the idea of representing the entire country. At the New- 
port meeting a committee of conference was named on the subject 
of a national organization. This committee proposes to hold a con- 
ference of delegates from the above mentioned bodies during the 
coming winter, and probably in Philadelphia. 





Those interested in the bistory of botany will be glad to learn 
of the publication by the Clarendon Press of a translation of 
Professor Sachs’s “ History of Botany. 1530-1860.’ The author 
is probably the leading authority in vegetable physiology at this 
time, and he is also distinguished for his investigations on the 
subject of movement in plants. ‘The work includes a history of 
systems of classification during the period named, ending with 
the promulgation of Darwin’s theory of species (the originality 
and importance of which the author is inclined to minimize) ; the 
history of vegetable anatomy and physivlogy,—which includes 
the remarkable history of the investigations which established 
our present knowledge of fertilization and kindred processes ; the 
nutrition of plants; and finally the subject of movement in 
plants. The present translation is made from the last edition of 
the work, published in 1875. While later investigations have 
modified much that was then accepted, the small amount of re- 
cent theory that enters into the work prevents its value from be- 
ing seriously impaired. 





The third volume of the Transactions of the Wagner Free In- 
stitute of Science of Philadelphia, (August, 1890) is a further con- 
tribution to the subject to which the two preceding volumes were 
devoted,—the geology and paleontology of Florida. The entire 
volume is occupied by ‘‘ Contributions to the Tertiary Fauna of 
Florida, with especial reference to the Miocene Silex-Beds of 
Tampa and the Pliocene Beds of the Calossahatchie River,” by 
Wm. Healey Dall, Palzeontologist to the United States Geological 
Survey. The paper is intended to include the greater part of the 
gastropods; the second part will comprise the remaining gastro- 
pods and other forms in biological sequence. Twelve excellent 
plates are given, and a full index. The series of investigations on 
the Tertiary fauna of Florida, the records of which have been 
published by the Wagner Institute, are an important addition to 
the palzxontology of the United States, the only other Tertiary 
horizon which has been fully elaborated being the Pliocene of 
South Carolina. This work is now extremely rare, and the Flor- 
ida beds were selected for examination by the Wagner Institute, 
the United States National Museum, and the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, as containing a typical fauna with which those of 
other horizons might be critically compared. The present paper, 
with the same end in view, endeavors to introduce a better and 
more natural classification. 





ORIENTAL NOTES. 


pro. HENRY HYVERNAT has printed for the use of the 
students of the Catholic University at Washington a synop- 
sis of his first course of lectures on the ancient Geography and 
History of Biblical Lands. The course included Egypt, Nubia, 
and Ethiopia. They contain a great mass of material of the 
greatest service and we cannot but express the hope that they 
may be put in shape for the general reader. Even in their pres- 
ent form, with the mere addition of an index, these lectures would 
be of the greatest service to persons in search of accurate infor- 
mation concerning Egypt. 
It is stated that Professor Dillman of Berlin has completed a 
commentary on the book of Isaiah. 





The lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages of the late Prof. W. Wright have appeared. 





Consul General Schuyler of Egypt (just deceased) reports 
that the government has abolished forced labor and has levied a 
tax to meet the cost of public works; he also reports that the gov- 
ernment has decided to reéstablish trade with the Soudan. 
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Consul Bissinger of Beirut reports that the recent archzeolog- 
cal find at Sidon, concerning which there has been so much talk, 
consists of five sarcophagi, and that they are so jealously guarded 
that little authentic information can be obtained concerning them. 
The objects will be forwarded to the Imperial Museum at Con- 
stantinople. 





Mr. Henry Gillman, U.S. Consul at Jerusalem, gives an ac- 
count, in his annual report, of the discovery of Bethesda. Its site 
was formerly considered to have been the Birket Israel, but ex- 
cavations by the Algerine monks, under the ruins in the rear of 
the Crusader Church of St. Anne have led to the discovery of 
what is no doubt the identical site of the Pool of Bethesda. 





Prof. Sayce calls attention in the London Academy to an 
early Hebrew seal belonging to Mr. Clark, of Jerusalem. The in- 
scription reads: “ Belonging to Elishama, the son of the king.” 
This is evidently the Jewish prince mentioned in Jeremiah 41: 1. 
He flourished about 650 B. C. The characters on the seal re- 
semble those of the Siloam inscription. C. As 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE POLITICAL CONTEST IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

HE political situation in Pennsylvania is becoming of interest 

to the country generally, af'd is absorbing the attention, to 
an increased degree, of the people of the State. The fact that 
there impends a general upturning of the vote, especially that 
which has been counted as the support of Mr. Quay, has become 
more and more evident, and the appearance in many directions of 
independent action among the Republicans has emphasized from 
day to day the conviction that the party has undergone within the 
past eighteen months an important process of education. Refer- 
ring to these aspects of the situation, the Press, of Pittsburg, a Re- 
publican journal, says : 

“The air of Pennsylvania is pulsing with the premonitions of a great 
political battle. The interest is greater than has been manifested 
in a State election since that immediately preceding the election of William 
Henry Harrison. Although merchants, manufacturers, and farmers may 
not talk so much about the coming contest as their fathers talked over na- 
tional policies, and the corrupt practices of State officials, or apparently sur- 
render so much time to the discussion, the interest is, we believe, as intense 
as it was then. a 

“Whatever the result may be, it cannot be charged to indifference. The 
liveliest interest is manifested wherever farmers meet—and they are meet- 
ing, openly and secretly. As for the workshops, to the credit of the vast 
army of wage-earners be it said the shops have resolved themselves into so 
many debating schools. 

“From all which we may reasonably infer that however the battle may 
end it will not leave Pennsylvania in the same condition it is in to-day. The 
signs—all the indications—are encouraging, because they inspire the hope 
that when the smoke of battle clears away Pennsylvania will have moved 
upanotch. It is not in the nature of things that the Keystone State will 
not benefit by the debate that enlightens her people and the scrutiny that 
exposes false arguments. The canvass is a great political educator of men.” 

The Philadelphia Times, (Dem.) discusses the prospects of the 
campaign, in somewhat the same manner, but paying more regard 
to the probable result. Itsays that “old methods, which are sum- 
med up in leaders and followers, will be valueless in the Pennsyl- 
vania battle of 1890,” and that “there will be more individual 
study among the various industrial classes of the State of the issues 
involved, and more independent voting than in any campaign of 
the past.”’ As the situation now is, the Times declares, ‘‘ Senator 
Delamater would be defeated by ex-Governor Pattison, by not less 
than 50,000. Thus far in the contest the popular tides have been 
unmistakably against Delamater, and the causes must be apparent 
to all who soberly view the situation.” As to some of the details 
of the situation, the Times goes on to say : 

“To-day on a poll of 200,000 in Philadelphia, Delamater would be fortun- 
ate if he received 105,000 to 95,000 for Pattison, where Harrison received 21,- 
634 majority ; and in the four counties immediately surrounding the city,— 
Bucks, Montgomery, Chester, and Delaware,—where Harrison received 8,- 
578 majority, it is doubtful whether Delamater could obtain any majority, 
while a thajority against him is more than possible. For the first time in 
many years Berks would to-day over-balance Lancaster, and Lebanon, the 
Republican star that has never faded, would not give him half its 2,500 ma- 
jority. In the coal regions east of the Alleghenies, both bituminous and an- 
thracite, the revolt against Delamater 1s unprecedented. When J. B. Rea, 
President of the United Mine Workers of America, and Hugh McGarvey, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Knights of Labor,—both Re- 
publicans in sympathy,—publicly declare the reasons why the Republican 
miners will vote for Pattison, they point unerringly to revolution. This re- 
volt not only strikes the Democratic anthracite region and the Clearfield bi- 
tuminous section, but it unsettles the Republican counties of Blair and Hunt- 
ingdon and many Republican counties in the Pittsburg coal fields. 

“ Allegheny, that gave Harrison 20,408 majority, is unmistakably in the 
throes of revolution. Of the six leading Republican journals in Pittsburg, 
five,—the Dispatch, the Telegraph, the Times, the Press, and the Leader,—refuse 
to support Delamater. Any one of these five Republican papers is much more 
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widely read than the Commercial-Gazette, the single organ that is battling 
against such fearful odds for Delamater; and there can be only one deduc- 
tion from this exceptional revolt of party organs,—that Republican sentiment 
not only excuses but demands this wholesale rebellion. It means that Alle- 
gheny, the Republican Gibraltar of the West, trembles in the balance and 
must be classed among the doubtful counties to-day. 

“In the northwest, Delamater’s own section of the State, the rebellion 
is as sweeping as elsewhere. Erie, with her 2,261 for Harrison, would to- 
day vote for Pattison. So would Crawford, Delamater’s own county, with her 
2,086 majority of 1888; so would Warren, with her 1,689 majority ; so would 
Venango, with her 679 majority ; so would McKean, with her 1,044 majority. 
It is in this region that the farmers have most vigorously asserted them- 
selves, and they will elect Tilden, the fusion Farmers’ Alliance and Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress in the Erie district. In the counties connect- 
ing the northwest with Allegheny, Butler, with her 1,372 Harrison ma- 
jority, would vote for Pattison by half as much or more to-day, and the gen- 
eral unrest of Mercer, Lawrence, Beaver, ‘and Washington is intensified by 
the auctioned Congressional nomination in the Beaver district. In the north- 
ern Republican tier, Susquehanna, with her 1,691 Harrison majority, is now 
claimed by both sides, and Bradford, Tioga, and Potter would be certain to 
split their large Republican majorities in two in their present situation, 
while the Democratic counties of the northeast, with their large agricultural 
industry, would now give unprecedented majorities for Pattison. 

“Such is the political outlook on this the opening day of the great 
battle of 1890. The majority to be overcome is not 80,000, as many incon- 
siderately assume. None pretend that a fairly-contested election in Penn- 
sylvania can give the Republicans over 40,000 majority, and the present 
hopeful condition of the Democrats assures not only the full vote of that 
party, but it assures a solid vote for its State ticket.” 

‘“Quayism” has come to héve a definite significance in the 
public affairs of Pennsylvania, and while it has not yet been 
strictly limited and defined as a part of political nomenclature, 
good progress is making in that direction. The Kennett (Chester 
county) Advance (Rep.), thus remarks : 

“Senator Quay and the Republican party of Pennsylvania appear to 
have reached the parting of the roads. Whatever belongs to despotic power, 
servile submission to a boss, and the blighting influence of machine politics, 
will go one way; and whatever belongs to manly independence clean po- 
litical methods, and unselfish devotion to honest government, will take the 
other. This parting of the ways has been imminent for several years, 
but hitherto appeals to the importance of Republican supremacy have kept 
the irritated and outraged members of the party in the ranks on election 
day. It has become apparent, however, that protests and threatenings 
which, while continuing throughout the campaign subside into party loyalty 
on election day, have not disturbed Mr. Quay’s peace of mind, and he has 
gone calmly on setting up his creatures and crushing all who dared question 
either his warrant or his wisdom, with the serene confidence of a well es- 
tablished despot. The pitcher that goes often to the well, however, is finally 
overtaken by ruin, and Senator Quay has once too often set up his own dic- 
tum against the popular will. The extent of the revolt against our boss is 
not apparent on the surface, nor can Mr. Quay and his creatures by the 
most careful probing, fathom its depths. That it is formidable is well 
known, else why this house to house and tavern to tavern canvass of the 
candidate for Governor? That it is startling in its proportions is apparent 
to Senator Quay, else why did he make his infamous deal with the repulsive 
Democratic boss of Maryland, to throttle the Federal Elections bill and all 
else that demands the early attention of the United States Senate?” 

The Pittsburg Times, (Rep.), was one of those which manfully 
condemned the surrender to Mr. Gorman and his coterie, arranged 
by Mr. Quay. It said: 

“Tt is claimed that Mr. Quay’s present position is brought about through 
fear that the Tariff bill might fail to pass, and the belief by abandoning the 
fight for honest elections he may add something to the income of his con- 
stituents. It looks as if Mr. Quay were willing to have the political integ- 
rity of his constituency judged entirely by the condition of its pocket; in 
other words, that Pennsylvania Republicans are Republicans “ for revenue 
only.” This is an insult to the intelligence and patriotism of the Republi- 
cans of Pennsylvania, and if carried out will endanger the passage of this 
same Tariff bill and destroy party harmony. The Republicans of the House, 
standing for principle and right, agreed to the Tariff bill now pending that 
they might have an opportunity to enact such legislation as would secure 
honest elections. It is a betrayal of these Representatives, as well as of the 
rank and file of the party throughout the country, to haul down the flag at 
the sound of the enemy’s first gun.” 

The Pittsburg Leader, (Rep.), discussing the outbreak of dis- 
approval among the Republican journals of Pennsylvania over the 
Quay-Gorman “ deal,’ and the proposed abandonment of the Elec- 
tions bill, was disposed to think Mr. Quay would carry his point,— 
as he did, in part at least,—and thus explained its reason for this 
belief: 

“Mr. Quay is not regarded with favor by the better class of citizens— 
indeed, it may be said that such generally look upon him with distrust as 
tricky and unscrupulous, but no one has yet had the temerity to deny him 
a high, if not the highest, place in the land as a machine manager and wire- 
puller. When we add the further fact that he has associated with him his 
twin in political ways and means, the Hon. Mr. Gorman, of Maryland, who, 
though a Democrat, is the only rival in the country of Mr. Quay in trickery 
and sharp political work, we may well hesitate before we announce the 
death and burial of any measure upon which they are agreed.” 

The Doylestown Daily Intelligencer, the Republican organ of 
Bucks county, cannot understand how Mr.jQuay and Mr. Cameron 
can consistently claim to be Republican Senators. Apropos of the 
Quay-Gorman “‘ deal ”’ it says: 
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“How Pennsylvania’s Senators can defend their position as Republicans 
is incomprehensible. Neither is it explicable on the grounds of honesty or 
statesmanship. Messrs. Cameron and Quay are degrading Republicanism by 
their evolutions in the Senate, and they are striking at the foundations of 
the Republic in their failure to urge whatever may conduce to a free and 
fair ballot.” 

In Philadelphia another of the daily journals has declared it- 
self against Delamater. This time it is the Daily News, a strongly 
Republican journal. In its issue of Tuesday, of the present week, 
it says: 

“A number of respectable newspapers, in this city, and in other cities in 
Pennsylvania, are trying, in vain, to prove that Senator Quay doesn’t own 
Delamater. The truth is too plain. Delamater wears Quay’s collar, in the 
sight ofall men. Every rivet in that collar was forged by Quay’s hand, and 
the padJock that secures 1t is Quay’s padlock. Delamater could not get rid 
of the thing if he would, and he is content to wear it.” 


MR. BLAINE’S PLEA FOR RECIPROCAL TRADE. 


[At Waterville, Maine, on the 30th ult., Hon. James G. Blaine, in a 
speech to a large campaign gathering, discussed the subject of reciprocal 
trade. We print part of his remarks.] 

WISH to declare the opinion that the United States has 

reached a point where one of its highest duties is to enlarge 
the area of its foreign trade. Under the beneficent policy of Pro- 
tection we have developed a volume of manufactures which, in 
many departments, overruns the demands of the home market. 
In the field of agriculture, with the immense propulsion given in 
it by agricultural implements, we can do far more than produce 
breadstuffs and provisions for our own people; nor would it be 
an ambitious destiny for so great a country as ours to manufacture 
only what we can consume, or to produce only what we can eat, 
We are already, in many fabrics and in many products, far be- 
yond that, and our great demand is expansion. I mean expan- 
sion of trade with countries where we can find profitable ex- 
changes. We are not seeking annexation of territory. Certainly 
we do not desire it unless it should come by the volition of a peo- 
ple who might ask the priceless boon of a place under the flag of 
the Union. I feel sure that for a long time to come the people of 
the United States will be wisely content with our present area 
and not launch upon any scheme of annexation. At the same 
time I think we should be unwisely content if we did not seek to 
engage in what the younger Pitt so well termed annexation of 
trade. For nearly thirty years now the United States has had 
the great advantage of a Protective tariff—by far the longest un- 
broken period that its industrial policy has been in force since the 
Federal Government was organized. Happily the great majority 
of our people, without strict regard to party lines, believe that the 
results to the American people from the Protective policy have 
been incalculably beneficent, aggregating in a quarter of a cen- 
tury a National and individual wealth beyond anything ever 
dreamed of before in the history of the world. 

I do not mention Protection, because I do not intend to speak 
in reference thereto before this audience. That would be a need- 
less, if not an impertinent, effort. I merely wish to proclaim its 
victories. Without Protection the United States would have been 
poor, indeed, after the ravages of the war from 1861 to 1865, 
With Protection every section has flourished and prospered, grown 
and gained. Even where revenue duties have been laid with no 
expectation of developing industries there have, in many in- 
stances, been great financial and industrial results. The heavy 
duty on silk was levied primarily, not for protection, but simply 
to secure a large revenue from one of the luxuries of the rich ; but 
as a consequence of the duty the silk industry has increased so 
rapidly that it constitutes one of the leading fabrics of New Jersey, 
one of the largest manufacturing States of the Union. I could 


readily advance other illustrations to the same effect. As I have 


already intimated, Iam here to speak of the expansion of our 
foreign trade, not by any novel process, not by any mode that 
will shock or disturb home industries, not by any mode that will 
invite our people to rash experiments, or that will launch us in 
doubtful and dangerous investments. 

What I mean to speak of briefly is a system of reciprocity not 
in conflict with a Protective tariff, but supplementary thereto, and 
presenting a field of enterprise thut will richly repay the effort 
and energy of the American people. We shall find it instructive 
and valuable to examine into the sources of our imports, and the 
destination of our exports, and to strike a balance between the 
two. Take last year,—1889, In that year our whole exports to 
all the countries in the three Continents of Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica, and to Australia, Canada, and Hawaii, amounted, in round 
numbers, to $658,000,000 ; and our imports from all those countries 
amounted, in round numbers, to $529,000,000, showing that from 
that vast trade we had a balance of $129,000,000 in our favor, equiv- 
alent to that amount of gold among our people. But when all 
the accounts were closed, instead of having $129,000,000 in our 
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favor, we had a balance of $13,000,000 against us from our foreign 
trade. We must, therefore, have lost $142,000,000 in our commerce 
with the countries outside of those to which I have referred. 
Where could we have found such a large adverse balance ? 

Let me tell you. We lost forty-one millions in Cuba, from 
which our imports were $52,000,000 and to which our exports were 
only $11,000,000. Forty-one millions is a pretty large sum to lose 
in one island in a single year. In the Republic of Brazil we lost 
fifty-one millions. Our imports from Brazil were $60,000,000. 
Our exports to Brazil were $9,000,000. In Mexico we lost $10,000,- 
000. Imports from Mexico were $21,000,000 ; our exports to Mex- 
ico were $11,000,000. To sum it all up, our imports from coun- 
tries south of us, both insular and continental, on this hemisphere, 
were $216,000,000; our exports to them were $74,000,000. The 
balance against us in our trade with those countries, therefore, is 
$142,000,000, exceeding our gains from all the rest of the world by 
$13,000,000. 

By no figure of speech can we flatter ourselves into the belief 
that our trade with our American neighbors is in a prosperous con- 
dition. How can this state of affairs be remedied? You have 
heard a great deal said within the last ten years by our Demo- 
cratic friends about the iniquity of the Republican party keeping 
up the war-tariff. As a matter of fact, the war-tariff has not been 
kept up, out has been amended over and over again until the re- 
vision of 1883 left scarcely a trace of the actual tariff that was in 
operation at the close of the war and for a few years afterward. 

During the war we were compelled to tax almost everything 
in the air, in the water, on the earth, and under the earth. The 
necessities of the Government were so great that we could allow 
scarcely anything to be imported without paying tribute, and I 
think no patriotic man can deny that that was a wise policy. We 
were not then studying the philosophy of trade relations, but how 
to save the life of the Nation. Money was the primal necessity, 
and we seized it wherever we could reach it lawfully. But during 
the last eighteen years a great change has been made. So entirely 
has the war-tariff been abbdlished that in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1889, the articles admitted free were considerably more 
than one-third ofall tha imports. To be exact, the imported arti- 
cles that paid duty exceeded $488,000,000 in value, and the im- 
ported articles that paid no duty exceeded $256,000,000 in value. 

The inevitable tendency is, I think, toward an increase of the 
free list. Our great mistake was made when we began to repeal 
the war duties on so large an amount of imports. Any duty re- 
pealed was a favor and an advantage to the exporting country, 
and we have asked nothing in return. Instead of this course 
(which I must say was one of carelessness and wastefulness by 
both political parties) every repeal of duty should have been pre- 
ceded by a most thorough investigation, and whenever it was 
found practicable to export anything from the United States and 
thus establish reciprocity of trade it should have been done. I do 
not, of course, intend to declare or to imply that we could have 
secured the free admission of $256,000,000 of American products 
into countries whose products we purchase annually to that 
amount. The richer country cannot expect to get a complete re- 
ciprocity in amount from countries less wealthy ; but whatever 
we should have received would have been a clear gain, and in all 
future repeals of duties whatever we may be able to get will be a 
clear gain. It is not a question of setting deliberately to work to 
establish reciprocal exchanges. But with all the duties we have 
thus far repealed, it has been a question of whether we should get 
something or get nothing. We have chosen with our eyes closed 
to get nothing. I hope now, with our eyes open, that we shall in 
future choose to get something. We encounter opposition to this 
policy from those who declare that if we enter into reciprocity of 
trade with one country we must do so with all countries, and thus 
indirectly bring about complete free trade. 

I do not see the logic of this, and I am sure the fact will not 
prove what is predicted. We may enter into reciprocity with one 
nation because we find advantage in it. We may decline to enter 
into reciprocity with another nation because we see no advantage 
in it. Reciprocity is simply a policy of circumstance to be deter- 
mined favorably or adversely according as its operation may 
make or lose for us. To say that because we enter into reciprocal 
relations with one country on one thing we must enter into recip- 
rocal relations with all other countries on all things, is to my 
mind as absurd as to say that if I buy a horse to-day I must nec- 
essarily buy a drove of asses to-morrow. All objections of that 
kind are, I am sure, unfounded and will not stand the test of ar- 
gument or a practical trial. : 

Our people do not realize the great fact that if specie pay- 
ment is endangered in this country it is likely to be endangered 
by our present system of trade with the Latin-American States. 
The few millions of gold that have gone out of the country within 
the last three months have created uneasiness in certain quarters 
as to our financial position. It is very extraordinary that the loss 
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of these millions from banks in Wall street should be 
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accounted 
so serious an event when we have lost a much larger amount dur- 
ing the same period from the condition of our trade wiih the 
countries south of us without exciting the least observation. 

When our merchants and bankers come thoroughly to appre- 
ciate this fact, we shall receive aid and influence in the reform of 
our trade from a quarter which thus far it has been impossible to 
enlist. 


CURRENT EXCERPTS. 


THE ISSUE IN WISCONSIN. 

The New York Tribune. 
| ees since the Republican administration of Milwaukee was overthrown 

at the close of a municipal campaign which made tle Bennett School 
law the controlling issue, Wisconsin Democrats have rejoiced to believe that 
they had their adversaries at their mercy. The State conventions of both 
parties have now been held, nominations have been made, and platforms 
upon which the coming contest will be waged have been adopted. After the 
Milwaukee election some timid Republicans unquestionably felt despondent, 
and manifested a disposition to retreat in the face of the enemy. Fortun- 
ately, the fears of a few individuals were not permitted to control the action 
of the party. Governor Hoard’'s leadership was never seriously disputed, 
and he has just been renominated by an enthusiastic and confident conven- 
tion. 

The platform has been accused of “hedging” on the school issue by 
Democratic partisans, but those among them who are well informed know 
that this accusation is unfounded. The Bennett law, which was not enacted 
as a party measure, but disingenuously adopted as one, was never defended 
in every detail by judicious Republicans. It would doubtless have been 
amended by subsequent legislation with the common consent of the most 
sagacious friends of the public schools, if it had never become by chance a 
factor in political campaigns. The Republican platform just adopted sug- 
gests several modifications which do not obscure or diminish the value of the 
one salient feature of the law, namely, the instruction of all children in the 
English language. The Democratic platform of necessity denounced the 
Bennett law in general and this feature of it in particular. Right here the 
issue is drawn, and it is one of which no Republican needs to be afraid. 

The theory that it is tyranny to “guarantee all children sufficient in- 
struction in the legal language of the State to enable them to read and write 
the same ” will make converts, if at ali, through prejudice and not through 
conviction. Wisconsin has a fundamental right to provide the various ele- 
ments of its heterogeneous population with this simple means of assimila- 
tion. No man is fit to be a citizen of any State or of the country who does 
not want his children to acquire the language of the country. We do not 
believe that a majority of the citizens of Wisconsin can be induced to deny 
this proposition. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE. 
Harper's Weekly. 

THE letter of Mr. Pattison, accepting the Democratic nomination for 
Governor in Pennsylvania, is an admirable document, which will commend 
him all the more closely to those Pennsylvanians who wish to rebuke at this 
election the tendencies and the leadership represented by the candidature of 
Mr. Delamater. Mr. Pattison says truly : 

“ All attempts to import issues from the field of national polities will be 
but an effort by those now on trial in Pennsylvania to distract public atten- 
tion from themselves and their records to more remote subjects of party con- 
troversy. Self-government,—home-rule,—is now on trial in this common- 
wealth. On one side stand the people, with their Constitution and general 
interests ; on the other stands selfish and arrogant leadership, self-constituted 
and defiant, and resolved to use the offices and treasure of the people as per- 
sonal spoils. Between these must the voter choose.” 

The Republicans in Pennsylvania who do not propose to tighten the 
hold of Mr. Quay upon their party rest their action upon the precise ground 
which is stated by Mr. Pattison. They are Republicans who do not mean to 
“import issues from the field of national politics” into this State election. 
As citizens of Pennsylvania they intend to vote for honest State government, 
and as Republicans they mean to discredit and defeat a personal leadership 
which they believe to be disastrous to the Republican party. They resort to 
the only method by which reform within the party can be accomplished, 
namely, defeat of unworthy candidates, or candidates unworthily nominated. 

The Republicans in Pennsylvania who support Mr. Pattison are doing 
precisely what the Republicans in New York did when they refused to sup- 
port Mr. Folger in 1882, and that excellent man and stanch Republican was 
beaten by two hundred thousand majority. The result was a protest against 
the methc. of his nomination. But while on the local issue Mr. Cleveland 
earried New York by that great majozity, two years later on the national is- 
sue he carried *t by only eleven hundred plurality. Pennsylvania Republi- 
cans need not be frightened by hearing the supporters of Mr. Delamater say 
that his defeat this year would imply Republican defeat in 1892. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL’S ADVANTAGES. 
Rear Admiral Ammen, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 

So much has been said of Panama as a “short line” and other supposed 
advantages, that a comparison of it with Nicaragua may be instructive to 
those who have not examined the subject. The length of the prism of the 
Panama Canal required is forty-six and one-half miles, which comprises the 
entire distance from sea to sea. The length of the prism required on the 
Nicaragua Canalis less than twenty-eight miles, sixteen of which can be dug 
by dredgers; and the entire length between the seas, one hundred and sev- 
enty miles, is through canal prisms, the lake, the river San Juan, and in 
basins formed through dams and embankments. In pursuing a passage 
through the Panama Canal, were it constructed, it would be necessary to 
pass south around Cape Mala, for vessels making voyages in the northern 
hemisphere, which would apply to four-fiftbs of the traflic, and to reach the 
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sea off Brito would impose an additional voyage of more than six hundred 
miles on the vessel if from an Atlantic port, and more than eight hundred if 
from a port in the Gulf of Mexico. From the almost constant calms in Pan- 
ama Bay and in the sea adjacent for hundreds of miles, it would be imprac- 
ticable for sailing vessels, as shown by Captain Maury half a century ago. 
Vessels trading in the northern hemisphere in passing through the Nicara- 
gua Canal would not have to go out of their course in doing so, and would 
have favorable winds on passing into the open sea, and those passing into 
the southern hemisphere, if from the Gulf of Mexico, would not increase the 
distance materially, nor would it be greater than one hundred miles to those 
from Atlantic ports, and with an advantage of fair winds to take them suffi- 
ciently off shore when reaching the latitude of Panama to avoid the almost 
constant calms that prevail there. It is quite certain that if the Panama 
Canal should be built it will have a summit above sea of not less than one 
hundred and twenty-four feet, required to free it from the destructive effects 
of the floods, and gven then with fourteen feet more elevation in lockage 
than the Nicaragua Canal, the cuts in earth for five miles would be quite 
deep, with an extreme tendency of the earth to slide. 

In short, one of the most serious difficulties of the Panama route is that 
when a given amount of work is done, it is so subject to the destructive ef- 
fects of floods as to make the maintenance extremely difficult and expensive. 
Unhappily, the Isthmus of Panama has a pernicious climate ; this was made 
known at the time of the construction of the railroad, and has been con- 
firmed by the tens of thousands of victims in the attempted construction of 
the Panama Canal. The reverse of this is found to obtain in Nicaragua, 
even at Greytown ; although intermittent fevers are common they are of a 
mild type, such as is usual on the borders of the Chesapeake and neighbor- 
ing waters. In December, 1887, sixty persons, engineers and their assist- 
ants, went to Nicaragua to complete an axial location of the canal, and were 
accompanied by one hundred or more Jamaicans and thirty or forty Nicara- 
guans in the capacity of laborers. The rainy season was unusually long, 
and the parties were operating for six weeks in the low grounds on the east 
coast and wet daily through showers and wading; their operations under 
more favorable weather continued for six months, and in all that time there 
was not a serious case of illness among the whole number employed. There 
is probably no part of the United States where the same labor and exposure 
would not have been attended with illness fatal to some of the party. No 
less than five surveying parties had preceded this large force; the medical 
officer attending them was Surgeon Bransford, of the Navy, who gave his 
ideas as to the causes of this immunity from disease before the Association 
for the Advancement of Science in the meeting in New York in August, 1887. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Dmitri. By F. W. Bain, M. A. Pp. 282. Paper. $0.50. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S PEN AND VoIce. Being a Complete Compilation of 
his Letters, Addresses, [Ete.] By G.M. Van Buren. Pp. 435. $2.50 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF TENNESSEE, AND THE ADJACENT STATES; and the 
State of Aboriginal Society Represented by Them. By Gates P. Thruston. 
Pp. 369. $4.00 Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

A Stem DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For Use in Elemen- 
tary Schools. By John Kennedy. Pp. 282. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 

HEALTH FoR LITTLE Fo.ks. (Authorized Physiology Series, No. 1.) Pp. 
121. New York [ete.}: The American Book Company. Press of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

ABEILLE. Par Anatole France. Edited by Charles P. Le Bon, Pp. 90, 
$0.30. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 





DRIFT. 

fP\HE apprehension that the United States will adopt some strict rule 

against adulterated wines and perhaps other French products, in return 
for the attack on our pork, has aroused the Paris journals. They make no 
pretense that the exclusion of American pork was prompted by considera- 
tions of health. Le Paris says that the vigorous enforcement of the policy of 
retaliation would cut off the sale of 400,000,000 francs’ worth of French pro- 
ducts annually, and itadds: ‘The public health will not be damaged by 
admitting a few tons of American pork.” The Journal des Debats says: “ We 
know that the French Government will be disposed to remove the pretext 
for the Meat Inspection bill introduced by Serator Edmunds, especially as 
the sanitary examination which the Americans propose offers every guarantee 
to French consumers.” The Moniteur Universel says that the Government is 
convinced that it must abandon the policy of prohibition, and the YLYe 
Siecle says : 

“We can do nothing but approve absolutely the language of the United 
States Minister. The prohibition against American pork was a fault, and 
we have to pay for it too dearly not to wish to put an end very soon to such 
a scandalous measure.” 





The report that President McLeod has made some important concessions 
in the matter of freight-rates upon coal and other raw materials to manufac- 
turers along the line of the Reading Railroad, indicates that the Reading 
Company now has more wisdom at the head of it than it has had for some 
time past. The evidence appears to be conclusive which shows that the iron 
industry of this State has suffered much from unfair treatment at the hands 
of the transportation companies. And this is true of other industries. The 
entrance of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Schuylkill Valley, 
instead of bringing benefaction to the people, brought injury. Freight- 
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rates were made higher upon both roads and the prices of commutation 
tickets were increased about 50 per cent. The only result that could follow 
a policy so blind and stupid and oppressive must have been the retarding of 
the industrial development of the region and the robbery of the people. It 
was understood that the Reading advanced its prices under menace from the 
other company. If Mr. MeLeoi now feels himself to be strong enough to 
disregard the rival company and to do right, he will find public sentiment 
in his favor and a strong purpose upon the part of both shippers and travel- 
ers to give their business to the Reading Company.—The Manufacturer. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal, discussing the consumption of corn 
(maize) in Europe, says: The subject of creating a market for corn in 
Europe has been attracting more attention of late than ever before, and is 
destined to result in large practical effects, just as all other great movements 
which have proceeded from small beginnings. An interesting paper on the 
introduction of corn into France appears in a late volume of consular re- 
ports prepared by Commercial Agent Griffin, at Limoges. Corn, he says, 
cannot be successfully grown in France. About 50,000,000 bushels of corn 
is consumed, one-third of which is imported. Its use is confined almost ex- 
clusively to feeding animals and in the manufacture of alcohol, glucose, and 
starch. The quality of corn raised in France is much inferior to the Ameri- 
can, which fact contributes much toward keeping the people in ignorance of 
the desirability of it as a food product. Concerning the problem of getting 
it to the masses who would be benefited by its use, Mr. Griffin says: 

“The chief difficulty lies in the natural prejudice and dread of innova- 
tions and the opposition of French grain producers, whose interests lie in 
keeping the prices high. Could these prejudices be overcome, other things 
would right themselves. The most frequent objection to corn as an article 
of food is that a taste for it has to be acquired ; that the Europeans find it 
distasteful. It is a noticeable fact that in all cases where such remarks have 
been made the experience has been with Spanish or native corn, both of 
which have a much stronger and more bitter taste than our American corn. 
But taste is a matter of cultivation, as, for example, the oyster, tomato, to- 
bacco, and potato will prove. It will require a little care and even a com- 
paratively small outlay of money to introduce American corn as an article 
of human food, but, after the taste has been cultivated, it will be possible to 
import into France corn in far greater quantities than wheat or any other 
cereal, because France produces almost, if not quite, enough wheat for the 
home market; but she will never be able to grow corn to any extent. Corn 
meal could, and should, be introduced as an army supply, as its adoption 
would prove advantageous to the soldier. _The bakers would find a greater 
profit in mixing meal with rye flour, thus producing a lighter and more di- 
gestible bread. Where American corn is introduced, a lasting favor would 
be conferred upon the poor French peasant and workman, as well as an out- 
let for the overproduction of the American farms. A very simple way to 
reach these country people with this valuable product would be to follow 
the fairs, which are held monthly or bi-monthly in nearly every canton of 
France. There let American corn in different ways be prepared and cooked 
before their eyes; let the people taste it, handle it, and find out how easily 
it can be cooked and how cheaply it can be bought. After a personal expe- 
rience, they will be ready and anxious to purchase it.” 





The Ledger has done a great public service by printing a series of articles, 
from expert writers, upon the necessity and the advantages likely to accrue 
from the large extension of the wharves upon the Delaware front of the city. 
The action of the Ledger in this matter is in striking contrast with the strange 
apathy and indifference manifested by some others of the daily newspapers. 
It must be clear to any intelligent man who will examine the subject that 
the proposed reformation of the harbor by the federal authorities offers an 
unprecedented opportunity (and an opportunity which can never come 
again) for making Philadelphia a seaport of the first class. ‘If Delaware 
avenue shall be widened to two hundred feet, as it may be, and if docks 
fitted for accomodation of the largest steamships shall be constructed, as is 
now easily possible, and if a free line of railway shall be put upon the street 
and connected with the wharves, Philadelphia will have advantages for ship- 
ping and transhipping goods that are not possessed by any other great city 
upon this continent.— The Manufacturer. 





The growth of the United States Navy is attracting the very respectful 
attention of Europe, and the ambitious naval officers of England and Ger 
many no longer boast so loudly as they used to do of the “ pic-nic”’ they would 
have, in case of war, ravaging the unprotected seaboard of America, All this 
is calculated to harrow up the timid souls of papers like the Springfield Re- 
publican, which fought at every step the popular demand for the creation of 
a navy—on the theory, probably, that if we got into trouble with foreigners 
we were rich enough to buy them off.— Boston Journal. 





There was a time when Harper’s Weekly would not have referred to the 
pitiful $150,000 which New York has raised for a Grant memorial as “a sum 
quite large enough for a fitting monument.’’ When New York was begging 
for the body of the great soldier, $1,000,000 was the smallest sum named as 
“quite large enough.”—Hartford Courant. 





The Herald is much impressed by the fact that steel beams can be im- 
ported from Belgium and sold here, in spite of a heavy duty. The explana- 
tion is very simple. There is no country in Europe where workmen work 
so many hours for so little pay, and live in conditions of such abject want 
and desperate unrest as Belgium.— Boston Journal. 








Affections of the Liver, Bilious Disorders, Sick Headache, ete., thoroughly 
cured by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Acting as a genéral laxative, they re- 
move all irritating and fecal matter from the bowels, gradually change the 
vitiated secretions of the stomach and liver, and restore these organs to a 
healthy condition. 
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lighten the mind, does not offend prejudices.— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
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SYSTEMS. 
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The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company. 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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DRY GOODS. 


FOR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


--: DRY: GOODS: 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 
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OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $24,253,625.08. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
e lected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Justus C. Strawbridge, 
James V. Watson, 

sa 8S. Wing. 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
William Hacker, 
William Longstreth, 
A 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 


LA RSDRET FS 
AMERICAN . 


“ 





Lz 
CA 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S., E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS,. IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 

175th Edition Now 
Ready. A book of 
over 200 pages, giv- 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 2% menantrs: 


vertisers than any other publication ever issued. It 
gives the name of every newspaper published, having 
a circulation rating in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of more than 25,000 copies each issue, with 
the cost per line for advertising in them. A list of 
the best papers of local circulation, in every city and 
town of more than 5,000 population with prices by the 
inch for one month. Special lists of daily, country, 
village, and class papers. Bargain offers of value to 
small advertisers or those wishing to experiment 
judiciously with a small amount of money. Shows 
conclusively ‘‘ how to get the most service for the 
money,” ete., etc. Sent post-paid to any address for 
30 cents. Address Geo. P. ROWELL Co., Publishers 





' and General Advertising Agents, No. 10 Spruce Street. 
i New York City. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. | 


Machine Tools. 





PHILADELPHIA. 














[Number 526 


FINANCIAL. 


The Finance Company 
of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 





CAPITAL (Full Paid), $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Has for sale desirable Investment Securities. 

Transacts a general Banking Business ; Negotiates 
State. Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans ; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortzages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on London, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Fraukfort, Berlin, and Nap‘es, at lowest current 
Tates. 


DIRECTORS. 
Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Isaac R. Childs, 

Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B. Fleisher, 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A, STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


Ts: INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, #4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a gene'al Banking business. 

Allows Interert on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Bar- 
ing Bros. & Co.,, London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co, Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
ete. Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends. 
Coupons, and Interest ; also acts as General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 








OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C., GIBSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, T. WISTAR BROWN, 

HENRY C. GIBSON, MORTON McMICHAEL. 

WHARTON BARKER, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM 
WILLIAM WOOD. 


INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 








FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks study, master either of these 
languages su re | for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. RicH. 8. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each mapas, with privilege of answers to 
all questions, and correction of exercises. Sample 
copy, Part I..25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Co, 299 Washingtoa St., Boston 








